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[Continued from page 275.] 
* CHAPTER XXL. 


MY TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


“ Ces.—Cesar shall forth; the things that threatened me, 
Ne’er looked but on my back; when they shall see 
The face of Cesar—they are vanished.” | 
* . * 


“ Ham —Ohb most pernicious woman !” 
* * . *. 


“3d Mur. 'Tis he—” 
“2d Mur.—Stand to’t.” 

When I met Isidora in her mountain home, her graceful person, aided 
by manners particularly naive and gentle, had fascinated me, and taught 
me, for the first time, to feel the influence of love. Hers was the artless 
beauty that man never gazes on unmoved—the coldest heart would own 
its power—and mine at once admitted it. Bat when a closer intimacy 
banished the timidity which a secluded life and conventual education na- 
iurally produced—when she looked no longer on me asa stranger, ex- 
pressed her opinions freely, and conversed without restraint—I found her 
gifted with intelligence beyond what so young a life could warrant, and 
a spirit, in ordinary events, mild, gentle, and endearing, but one, if ne- 
cessity required, capable of that devoted fortitude, which so frequently, 
in pain and poverty, raises woman superior to misfortune, and distances 
immeasurably the boasted heroism of man. I was now, by the permis- 
sion of Mr. Hartley, constantly in the presence of his daughter. At his 
table a cover was reserved for me, and { was an inmate of a neighboring 
hotel. In the various places visited by strangers to the metropolis, [ 
daily accompanied Isidora; for in concerns of deeper interest her father 
seemed entirely engaged. I sailed with her on the river—I rode with 
her in the parks. Is it thento be wondered at that boyish fancy ripened 
into a strong and endearing passion ?—one that no secondary impression 
could afterwards efface, and which, like the star of hope, brightened the. 
darkest hour of my career, and finally crowned success with that best be- 
nison of heaven—woman’s love. 

On the third evening after my unsuccessful attempt to effect a reconci- 
liation with Mr. Clifford, we had strolled westward, and, returning 
through St. James’s Park, sate down to rest upon a bench beside the Ser- 

ntine. In the story of my life it was a day never to be forgotten; for 

had told Isidora what could not have been a secret, and, amid tears 
and blushes, she had owned that to her father she could give now only a 
divided heart. He who has loved at twenty, and excited a kindred 
passion in the object of his regard, can only fancy what I felt. The 
world seemed strewn with roses—the sky without a cloud. Was 
not Isidora mine? and rich in woman's love, what else was to be 
wished for? Alas! how many trials were before me, ere that haven of 
happiness was won! 
mentioned before, Mr. Hartley’s business was so engrossing, that 
from breakfast time we rarely saw him until he returned late to dinner. 
The evening was closing, thechimes of St. Martin’s steeple warned 
us that we should resume our walk. The bench on which we had been 
sitting was directly in front of a clump of trees ; and, on moving a pace 
or two, we perceived, for the first time, that a tall and singular looking 
woman was standing immediately beside us, although until we had risen, 
the shrubs had effectually concealed her. Her figure and attitude were 
graceful, and the outline of the countenance fine—with acomplexion so 
dark, and eyes so brilliant that they at once betrayed a gipsy Origin. She 
was past the middle age—but when a girl, she no doubt possessed the 
beauty for which that singular race are so remarkable. She regarded me 
with fixed attention ; her eyes glancing slightly at my fair companion, 
and then settling upon mine with a stealthy expression ofinquiry. We 


attempted to pass hr, but she raised her arm, and signed that we should 
remain. 


SuaksPEaRe. 


= What do ye want, good woman?” I said, as I offered her some 
silver. 


“ Not money,” 


was the reply, and she pushed back the hand I had ex- 
tended. “ I would speak with you, and «peak with you alone.” 
¢ With me! You can have no business with a stranger’ 
“ With strangersI have none. With you [ have important business,” 
returned the gipsy. 
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“ Lam unknown to you, my friend.” She smiled incredulously, and 
then peering sharply at my face, she measured me with a glance from 
head to foot. 

“Yes, I could not be mistaken—the air, the height, the figure—all, 
all, are similar. The same firm step and haughty carriage ; ay, and the 
eye and lip too are his ; the rest, the softer features of his mother.” 

Isidora, startled at the wild attitude and address of the wanderer, 
clung closely to my arm for protection. The gipsy noticed it. 

“‘ Lady, from me you have nothing to dread. I may net be able to 
serve you, and who would injure you? Give me your hand. Nay, 
fear not.” 

“ Pshaw !”” said I, “we have no faith in fortune-telling ;” and I 
smiled. 

“ That smile too is his father’s. 
moment.” 

I pressed Isidora to comply with the gipsy’s request ; and, with a 
smile, she presented her hand to the fortune-teller. The latter scanned 
the lines attentively, and then whispered snmething in my companion’s 
ear, but ina voice so low, that to me it was perfectly inaudible. Its ef- 
feet upon Isidora was striking. In a moment a burning blush suffused 
her cheeks, and eyes, turned before upon the sybil in playful expectation, 
were instantly cast upon the ground. The wanderer smiled. 

“ Nay, lady,” she said, “ take not what I have told you as any proof 
of skill ; a boy who saw half what I did unperceived would readily have 
guessed that secret. One look more. Your love will end prosperously; 
but the time is hidden from me. Trials and disappointments interfere, 
but prudence and patience will overcome them. May you be happy! 
It would be, in sooth, a pity if sorrow should dim so sweet an eye, or 
cloud a brow so beautiful. And now, to see what fate designs for you, 
sir. 

The kindly tone of voice in which she conveyed her wishes for Isido- 


Come lady, let me but look one 


| ra’s happiness of course had its full influence on me, and I a 


sented the hand she desired—but still a sceptic smile accompani 
offer, and showed that in palmistry | was an unbeliever. She affected 
not to notice it, but proceeded with her mystic examination. 

“ Well,” I said, laughing, ‘‘ what has fortune in reserve for me ?” 

“ Much thatI can see, and more that is wrapped in mystery.” 

* Proceed.” 

“I see present danger, followed by perilous adventure. The end, 
however, looks happy.” 

“ The danger,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ whence and from whom ?” 

‘‘ The source I see; the time’s uncertain.” 

“Pshaw! this is mere folly—some proof. Give me this, or I shall 
say your art is all speculation onthe common results of life, and founded 
onc of circumstances.” 

“ Ask, and I'll answer you.” 

“ My name ?” I inquired. 

“ Hector O’ Halloran.” 

“ Well, I was not aware you knew me. 
quired. My profession ?” 

“ Your father’s. Am I right ?” 

I bowed. 

“« What else do you require from me?” said the woman. 

Isidora had turned pale ; for the readiness with which each question 
had been answered, seemed to infer that the gipsy really possessed the 
intelligence she boasted. 

“Come,” said, “ one question more, and that, if answered, shall 
make me a true believer ;—tell me my age !” 

“« Well—let me think a moment,” she returned, and placing her open 
hand across her forehead, she seemed for a few moments to tax her me- 
| moey, as if engaged in mental calculations. 

“ Ay, that was the year,” she muttered ; then, turning to me, she 
| coolly answered, “‘ On Thursday next you will be twenty.” 

She paused ; and the surprise visibleon my countenance announced to 
Isidora that the answer was correct. 

“And now, one word before we part ;” and she laid her hand upon 
my shoulder—* Hector O'Halloran, beware! or your twentieth birth- 
day will be as bloody as your first. Before we part, give me one 
promise.” 

“Name it,”’ I replied. 

“When I require you to meet me—when a writing with these marke 
attached te it, shall be placed within your hand”—and she gave me & 
scroll—* will you obey the order?” 


That knowledge is easily ac- 
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I answered boldly in the affirmative. 

“’Tis well, Though my summons come in storm, and darkness, and 
at midnight, as you value life, obey it. Though beauty smiles, and mu- 
sic charms, leave all wher that mystic signature is presented. 

Isidore and I turned our eyes on the scroll. Itcontained only a couple 
of initialsk—but annexed was a singular hieroglyphic, representing a 
heart perforated with a dagger. I smiled at the device, while Isidora 
became deadly pale. The wanderer saw the color leave her cheek ; and 
with a gentleness of voice and manner intended to remove alarm, she 
thus addressed my fair companion :— 

“« Lady, fear nothing ; all will yet be well,—and by courage and 
caution danger shall be arrested. Go, and God bless you! Remember 
what I have said and you have promised. You have deadly enemies; 
but, Hector O'Halloran, you have one devoted friend. Ay, and humble 
as she is, truet to her; and if she do not save, she'll die in the attempt.” 

Ere the words were spoken, the gipsy had vanished behind the bushes, 
leaving Isidora and myseif in marvellous astonishment at a scene equally 
unexpected and incomprehensible. 

When we reached home, Mr. Hartley was waiting for us; and afier 
dinner, when tete-a-tete, | recounted our adventure in the Park. He 
listened attentively to the detail, and asked me many questions, to 
which, however, I could give no satisfactory replies. 

“I am at a loss,” he said, “ to fathom this singular affair. The wo- 
man could have no object in creating an unnecessary alarm, and yet her 
communication was so vague, that one cannot even guess what the dan- 
ger i>, or from what quarter it may be expected. Still her caution is not 

to be despised, and we must be upon our guard, until it pleases your 
swarthy friend to be more explicit than she hasbeen. One course must 
be pursued. We must keep strangers at a distance, and look at all as 
enemies.” He took the note I had received from Mr. Clifford on the 
evening after our interview, and read it carefully. “It is his signature 
indubitably,” he murmured. ‘ These well-remembered characters are 
not to be mistaken Had he received you kindly—had he evinced the 
slightest symptom of ubated displeasure when you addressed him—and 
did a hope remain that time could mitigate his callous feelings towards 
an erring child—I would, in that case, have suspected that in the monk 
you had that secret enemy of whom you have been warned to beware.— 
But no—the Jesuit is secure; the dupe is all his own. He will be con- 
tented with rendering all future attempts to gain the old man’s presence 
unavailing. That he can effect, and more would be unnecessary. To 
me, the occurrence is involved in mystery too deep to be even guessed at, 
and it seems one that time only can unravel.” 

Although to the amatory effusions which reached me by every post, I 
was cold as St. Senanus, when he was so barbarously virtuous as to warn 
a single lady off his premises at midnight, still to woman’s fascination 
I was not altogether insensible. By singular accident I had encounter- 
eda girl of extraordinary beauty in my walks; aad though herdemeanor 
was modest und retiring, I still fancied that I did not pass her by unno- 
ticed. She was apparently under eighteen; and to the sweetest face 
imaginable, united a faultiess figure. Her mourning dress was simple 
and becoming; and her general appearance indicated an humble respect- 
ability. To have insinuated aught against the constancy of my passion for 
Isidora, should be, as Lord Ogleby says, “by all the laws of love, death 
to the offender;” but still, when we passed each other in the street, I 
found myself involuntarily look round. Once, I imagined that the 
pretty incognita directed a furtive glance at me; and then,’ blushing at 
detection, she bent her eyes upon the ground, and walked hastily on, as 
if prohibiting any attempt on my part to address her, had such been my 
intention. But by a strange accident, the introduction that propriety 
forbade, chance effected. 

My birth-day came. I thought upon my sybil’s warning in the Park, 
and I confess that it was anything but an agreeable reminiscence. I was 
not afraid—for what had I to fear? It was ‘‘an aii-drawn dagger’ 
that impended; but still I was far from being quite at case. The day 
was gloomy ; a fog obscured the sun; the dull atmosphere would damp 
the lightest spirits; I felt its influence on mine; and when I reached St. 
Paul’s, the gipsy’s warning haunted my memory, and it seemed to 
announce emphatically a coming evil. Her words rang in my ear, 
and I thought [ heard her again repeat, ‘Hector O'Halloran, beware! 
or your twentieth birthday will be as bloody as your first.” I mused 
upun the prophecy—‘ The ides of March were come.” Well, the sybil 
said that courage and caution would overcome the threatening danger. 
Both should be exercised; and a few brief hours would fulfil or falsify 
the augury. ‘ 

These sombre thoughts were suddenly interrupted, for directly before 
me, and scarcely distant a dozen yards, I recogni-ed the graceful figure 
of the fair incognita, whom fortune, good or evil, appeared determined 
20 throw across my path continually. 

Should I address her as I passed? I wished to do so, but hesitated. 
Suddenly a man hurried rudely along, and purhieg with violence 
against the pretty unknown, she staggered a few paces and would 
have fallen on the flagway, had I not sprang forward and caught ber in 
my arms. The scoundrel who had done the mischief, dreading the con- 
sequences of his brutality, hastened away, and was speedily lost in 
the fog. 

Fortunately, a tavern was immediate ly at hand. I supported her in; 
sbtained a private-sitting 100m, tho aasistance of females of the house. 
and the incognita was speedily recovered. We were then left alone. I 
eceived her warmest acknowledgments for my kindness; and thus en- 
ouraged, I pressed my inquiries to learn who she was, and, with the 


as 


: 
| 
| 


timidity of a girl unaccustomed to hold converse with a stranger, by 
degrees I learned the fair one’s history. 

She was the orphan of a soldier. Her father, a lieutenant in the line, 
had fallen at the assault of Badajos; her mother, years before was dead; 
and her only living relation, an aged aunt, who, from infirmities, was 
unable to leave the house. They enjoyed a trifling independenoe—one 
that required careful management to render it sufficient to meet mode- 
rate wants, and maintain a respectable position in society. Hence she 
accounted for the necessity imposed upon one so young of appeasing fre- 
quenuy in public. 

Over the simple story of a life, she threw a shadowing of romance 
that strongly interested me. In alluding to the narrowness of her means 
my fair acquaintance mentioned circumstances which could not but en- 
gage my sympathy. Her aunt had fallen into the hands of a grinding 
solicitor, and been plundered accordingly ; for how could an infirm old 
woman obtain redress, when opposed to a settelite of the law? Her 
father had demands upon the government when he fell in his country's 
cause; but with no interest to support it, the claim was made and re- 
jected. No wonder, then, that Irish chivalry at once prompted me 
to offer myself her champion, and I expressed a strong desire to visit 
her aged relative. With some hesitation she acceded to the request, 
and named, for a reason I have forgotten, a late hour that evening for an 
interview. 

Were I asked what had excited this curiosity regarding the history of 
a stranger, end with what objects I sought a closer acquaintance with the 
incognita, I could not answer the question. To Isidora my allegianoe re- 
mained unshaken ; and yet some secret impulse urged me to cultivate an 
intimacy, which prudence should have interdicted, and every bond of love 
forbade. 

The day appeared interminable. It wore away at last, and the hour 
drew nigh when I was to meet my youngincognita. I told Isidora of my 
morning adventure; but 1 suppressed the fact, that an evening interview 
was to follow it. I fearedthat Mr. Hartley, from the habitual suspicion 
with which he scrutinized every transaction of life that bore a questiona- 
ble feature, would not approve of my becoming patron to a girl so pretty 
and unprotected as the soldier's orphan, and therefore I kept that inten- 
tion to myself. Some business called him out—my mistress complained 
of head-ache, and retired—the clock struck nine—I rang for my cloak 
and stick—for of late 1 never went abroad after dark without a stout 
shillelah—and, as I was leaving the room, Dominique placed a sealed 
paper in my hand, which he said had been just left with the porter by a 

rson who disappeared the moment it was delivered. 

The billet was short; and the curious device attached to it, announced 
that it came from the gipsy. It ran thus:— 

“« Meet me on the right-hand side of Blackfriars Bridge, leading from 
the City, precisely at midnight. The crisis is at hand! [ wish to pre- 
pare you for it! Fail not!” 

I read the writing twice, and dete:mined to arm myself well and obey 
the summons punctually. Mr. Hartley was from heme. No doubt he 
would appear ere the hour of meeting arrived, and I waited for his re- 
turn for half an hour, but invain. The evening wore heavily away—I 
thought of my appointment with the fair incognita—there would be time 
enough to keep it, and it would fill up an hour agreeably. I left the 
hotel, and walked briskly towards the place where the soldier's orphan 
told me she would be in waiting. 

I reached the ‘*trysting place,” and stopped before the entrance of a 
narrow lane, which the lofty houses on either side rendered still more 
gloomy. That mass of masonry, St. Paul’s, flung its deep shadow over 
the space beneath it; and there I halted, looking towards the openin 
between the houses, from which I expected that my incognita oor | 
present herself. I was not kept long in waiting. A slight dark figure 
flitted past, and a soft voice asked, in well-remembered accents, “Is 
that you?” It was the soldier’s daughter. She took my arm; and 
under her guidance, I entered the gloomy alley from which I had seen 
her issue. 

But I must pause. Where was my foster brother? and how was that 
worthy personage employed? He, whose fortunes I have described as 
being strangely united with mine—where was he now, when the crisis 
of my fate was coming? Stay, gentle reader. Leave me for a few 
minutes with the young lady—rer.ember, the expedition was corducted 
on platonic principles—and let ua inquire what befel Mark Antony 
O'Toole, and his excellent ally. 

During the first week that Mark Antony and the rat-catcher favored 
the modern Babylon with their company, no adventure of particular in- 
terest had fallen to the lot of either. As both these excellent personages 
enjoyed the perfect use of theiz limbs, their peregrinations were numer- 
ous, and every interesting object the metropolis contained, was visited 
from Tyburn to the Tower. In these agreeable excursions, as yet no 
opening to futuce fortune had been discovered. It is true, they hed seen 
the world, and made sundry valuable acquaintances; and in return for 
blue-ruin and heavy-wet, received excellent advice, and also, a special 
juvitation to attend the obsequies of a lamented gentlewoman, who had 
shuffled off this mortal coil in a back attic, two pair up, in Leg-lane. 

As this last token of respect to departed worth was to be strictly private 
and genteel, the sticks were taken from the visitors on the first landing- 
place as they arrived, and deposited in the ruins of a clock case, by a 
man with a wooden leg, who attended funerals as chief mourner, and 
balls as master of ceremonies—and by this useful functionary Mark and 
his friend were ushered into the aparimest, where all that was mortal of 


, Mistress Ellinor Malone was lying in state. 
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The company were already assembled, amounting to some thirty of 
both sexes, ail friends and relations of the deceased, and natives of the 
Emerald Isle—and nothing could be more impgsing than the general 
effect which the chamber of death presented. Mistress Malone was laid 
out upon a bench, with a frilled cap upon her head, and a plate of snuff 
upon her bosom. On one side, stood a three-legged table supporting an 
unequal number of lights; and on the other, there was a guodly supply 
of gin, porter, and tubacce. Around the room the company were seated, 
each gentleman supporting a lady on his knee; and, to judge from 
appearances, a more uvited company had never been collected in St. 
Giles’s. 

Being the latest arrivals from “the ould country,” the rat-catcher and 
his young friend obtained particular attention—and on being presented 
by the single-legged gentleman, they were received, in person, by the dis- 
censolate survivor. 


“ Mister Macgreal, ye’r kindly welcome—and the same, to you, Mis- | 


ter O’Toole—we ll brook ye’r name, for it’s a good one! I’m in grate 
afflixshin, as you may parsave—but God’s will be done ;"’ and Mr. Ma- 
lone crossed himself. ‘‘ Patsey Doyle, fill the gintlemen a cropper ach 
—and put a drop in the boutom of a glass for myself, to drink to better 
acquaintance. 

glasses being duly filled and emptied, Mr. Malone feelingly con- 
tinued. 

“Och, boys, af ye but knew my loss. There ye lie, Nelly! could as a 
crimpt cod ; an when ye were sober—to be sure it was but seldom—the 
divil blister the better wife in St Giles’s—and that’s a big word. Come, 
gintlemen, take a pinch out of respect fur the dead—Lord rest her— 
amen !—and then draw a sate, an make yerselves agreeable. Petsey 
Doyle, there’s a lemon-box in the corner—fix it, avournene, for the 
gintilmen—an now, Mistress Braddigen, may be yee’d obleege us wid a 
#0) 99 

The lady, an agreeable exception to professional melodists who never 
sing when people want them, immediately complied with the request of 
Mr. Malone; and having, as a necessary preliminary, removed ail bron- 
chial obstructions with a jokny of ‘‘ cream of the valley,” she executed 
with feeling and effect that beautiful ballad, intituled ‘‘ The night before 
Larry was stretched” —and the well merited plaudits of a delighted audi- 
ence had just rewarded the exertions of the fair singer, when two fiesh 
arrivals were added to the compagy. 

The visitors were of the softer sex. One. was a stout gentlewoman 
ef a certain age, whom he of the solitary leg announced as Mrs. Bunce— 
and the second, a very pretty young one, was also introduced as Mrs. 
Spicer. The fosterer and his friend, being the only gentlemen who 
could afford accommodation to the new comers, the master of ceremonies 
deposited the stout lady upon the knees of Shemus Rhua, while to Mark 
Antony, the honor “ of bearing the weight” of Mra. Spicer was entrusted. 

The discernment evinced in the collection of the company would have 
been in itself a sufficient guarantee for its general respectability ; and 
hence, the intercourse, on all sides, was easy and unreserved. 

“’Pon my sowl! a ginteeler party I hav’nt been to these six months,” 
observed Mrs. Spicer to the fosterer, after she had turned down a flash 
of maz to ‘a better acyuaintance,’—“ and Malone—Lord comfort him 
in sorra !—shows the best of respect for his desaste lady,—I hope there 
won’t be any ruction the night, and that the wake will go off agreeable. 
The Connaught stockin’-man, who was bate at Phil Casey’s ball a Friday 
night, died this evenin’ in Guy’s Hospital. He left his death, they say, 
on Phaybe Davis, for hitten him, wid the smoothin’-iron, when down.” 

“TI was rather afeard, Sally, dear,” observed Mrs. Bunce, to Mrs. 
Spicer, “ that cross ould file, yer husband, wouldn’t let ye out the night.” 

“ And not a toe would I have got over the trashold ather,”’ returned 
Mrs. Spicer, ‘‘ only something he beard druv him into the Minories, to ask 
after the carakter of a chap who came to lodge with us last Monday.— 
By gogstay, if the ould ruffian comes home early, and finds me out—may 
be there won’t bo a purty fo0-roo kicked up? Well, the divil may care 
—as Punch said when he missed mass!’’ Then, in a lower tone, she 
addressed herself to the fosterer. 

“ Ple’s so gallows jealous,” said the lady, “that one hasn't the life of 
adog. He, and his other wives’’—(for it would appear that in the con- 
nubial line Mr, Spicer had dealt largely )—‘ were always muderin’ one 
ancacr—ay, and before the beak every week, and zometimes twice, too. 
Now, I bave been married to him two months come Saturday, and sorra 
mark he could show agen me but one black eye—for I can bear a dale of 
provocashin—and that he brought upon himself too.” She then contin- 
ved to remark, that Mr. Spicer’s temper was but indifferent, and when 
he had “ the cross glass in’ a saint woulda’t stand him. He had also 
“ @ most aggrivatin’ tongue,”’—and that evening, in alluding to a former 
acquaintanceship which had existed between herself and a drummer in 
the Guards, he used terms of so little delicacy, that a mutual interchange 
of compliments resulted—Mrs. Spicer, receiving the contents of a pewter 
pint, which token of connubial endearment was as promptly acknowledged 
with the boot-jack, by which it appeared an upper tooth had been effect- 
ually removed without the assistance of a dentist—a loss, on Mec. Spicer’s 
part, ill to bear, @s it was the only specimen of natural ivory he possessed. 

In euch light and pleasant conversation an hour passed unheeded—for 
minutes winged with pleasure fly unnoticed. Har mony prevailed; and, 
by a philosophic effort, Mr. Malone forgot his loss, and at the request 
of the company, and assisted by a violin accompaniment of the gentle- 
man with the wooden-leg, he chaunted “‘ The Groves of Blarney.” It is 
right to observe that, in the selection of the song, an affectionate deffe. 
renee to the taste of the deceased was obcarved, the anid “ Groves” bein 
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an especial favorite of his departed companion. If ever wake prowed 
pleasant, Mrs. Malone’s bade fair tobe so. All were happy—Mrs, Bunce 
declared the rat-catcher an agreeable man—and the sooner that Mr. Spi- 
cer looked after his truant spouse the better—for, were the truth known, 
Mark Antony was making a wild inroad on a heart that hitherto, had 
not “loved wisely, but too well.” 

‘« A change came o’er the spirit of the” night—the door unclosed—and 
@ square-built man, with a grizzled head and most infelicitous aspect, 
was seen in the door-way, fixing a basilisk glance on “ that fair frail one” 
who rested on the fosterer’s knee. An interjectional remark from Mrs. 
Spicer left the identity of the personage indubitable—as she observed, 
“That’s the ould divil, and no mistake—and maybe there won't be @ 
reglar st:indy !”’ 

Though the gentleman paused in the door-way, he lost no time im 
opening the conversation. 

“So ye’r there, Sally Spicer !’’ and the remainder of the sentence was 
couched in language which the Court Journal! would pronounce irregular. 

“And where else should I be, ye ould, batter’d-out apology for 
Christian?” ' 

‘Come out o’ that—tramp home—an maybe ye wont catch it !”” 

“Can ye spare another tooth convaniently !’’ responded his rebellious 
helpmate. 

“I'm waitin’ for ye, Sal!” returned the elderly gentleman, with a 
mysterious crook of the finger. 

“Ye may goto Bath,” replied the fair one, 
with your constitution, why go to - 
higher temperature. 

“T say, Sal, ye vont go, vont ye!” and Mr. Spicer made an advance 
three steps nearer to the lemon box. 

“* Not the length of that nose of yours, and its the longest and ugliest 
in the room. If it wouldn’t be an impertinent question, Mr. Spicer, 
what did ye do wid ye’r other nine wives?—By gogstay—if all the neigh» 
bors say is trie, Bluebeard was a gentleman to ye!”’ 

The remark was anunhappy one. A lady, whom Mr. Spicer in earlieg 
life had honored with his hand, had been found dead ealie suspiciow 
circumstances, which rendered it a doubtful point to determine whethe 
her sudden exit was attributable to gin or strangulation. In consequence 
Mr. S. had to enter into a lengthened explanation at the Old Bailey ; ang 
“having the luck of thousands,” the jury gave him the benefit of a doula 
and finally left it ongin. The allusion, therefore, touched rather a tems 
der point, and hurried matters to a crisis. 

Mr. Spicer sprang forward, and seized his lady by the arm—and Maris 


Antony, retaining the other, put in a decided remonstranee. In Scott's 
parlance— 


“and if that doesn’t agree 
and she named a locality of much 





“Few were the words, and stern, and high, 
That marked the foeman’s jealous hate; 
For question fierce, and proud reply, 
Gave signal soon of dire debate.” 


Mr. Spicer, discommoding himself of his coat and neckcloth, made wm 
sporting offer to fight for five pounda, which Mr. O'Toole accepted, only 
making the consideration love, and not money—a proposition that was 
received with general applause. 

Te all official accounts of modern battles, “‘ preliminary observations” 
are prefixed. In early life, Mr. Spicer had been professional—but, ob- 
taining what he considered a safer line of business, he abandoned the 
ring, to repose himself under the shade of his own laurels. Blinded by 
the green monster, he reckoned alittle too much upon his former science, 
forgetting the odds that youth and superior size had placed against him 
Both parties had their backers.-—‘‘ Now, old-un, mind your dodge !”’ ex- 
claimed the supperters of Mr. Spicer—while the admirers of Mark An- 
tony, recommended the young-un to be awake,” added, “that the old 
file was a deep dodger;”’ and intimated that it would be advisable te 
“look sharp to his left daddle, for that was his nasty one." One other 
appeal—and alast one, came from the corner; “ For the sake of Jasos, 
to keep.the skrimmage as far from the corpse as they could.” The ad- 
monition was the cry of wisdom, and it was disregarded accordingly, 

A briefer conflict never disappointed a sporting assembly. The artfa¥ 
dodge, on which Mr. Spicer depended, failed} and in trying his left, he 
received a per contra favor that brought the ‘battle to aclose. A fluste 
hit sent him into the corner with astonishing velocity; and in his rapid 
transit, he took with him not only the master of the ceremonies, but also 
the mortal remains of Mistress Malone, and the whole apparatus om 
which the defunct lady had been extended. 

At this appaling catastrophe, the outbreak of the chief-mourner was 
responded to “‘ by theery of women.” The single-legged professor de- 
elared his ruin complete, that instrument from which he discoursed suck: 
excellent music being ‘ in smithereens,” while it was exceedingly doubt- 
ful, whether that Mr. Spicer was not defunct as Mrs. Malone. When 
the first uproar bad partially subsided, the corpse was lifted by the fa- 
dies—the polygamist raised by his friends and allys—and the fiddler al- 
lowed to regain his perpendicular as best he could—while the admirers 
of Mark Antony, after eulogizing his pluck, and paying a delicate cum- 
pliment to his powers as “a punisher,” hinted that it would be prudent 
to withdraw, that it might be ascertained if Mr. Spicer had been gathers 
ed to his fathers, or whether he was only “kilt, not killed ;”’ and, finally, 
until the mortal remains of Mrs. Malone should be duly reported “a 
statu quo ante bellum,” which, being translated, means “ stretched gem 
teelly as before the shindy had occurred.” ' 

To the ratcatcher the prudence of an !mmediate retreat wos maadf 
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the dead,” the fosterer and his friend quietly levanted, leaving, what a 


few minutes before had been an harmonious assemblage, in most admir- 


ed disorder. 


proverbial. Under the dir: ctions of a sailor, the wreck was cleared ; 
and Mr. Spicer, whose advent had brought on the battle and “ crossed 
the obsequies, and true love’s rights,” was declared to be still a living 
man; and being resuscitated by gin and neighborly attention, he was 
once more committed to the care of his gentle helpmate. The dear de- 
parted one again received 


“The latest favor at the hands 
That, living, honored her;”’ 

and the wake being restored to pristine solemaity, the afflicted husband 
resumed his seat, vented his sorrows in soft melody, and again gratified 
the company with a song. What were the after-proceedings at Mr. Ma- 
Jone’s evening party we are not prepared to say ; but no doubt some no- 
tice touching the wind-up of the symposium, might be discovered by the 
curious in the police chronicles of thg time. 

On the following afternoon, the funeral of Mrs. Malone was correctly 


“* performed ;” and on the same evening on which [had made my entree | woman, provide herself with a future protector; and, in brief terms, she 


| confessed the secret of her love, and tendered her hand and fortune to 


on the world, that lamented gentlewoman bade it a last adieu. The 
qmourners sepsrated at the grave-yard, each to return to his respective 
vocations ; and the captain and the fosterer retired to the Fox and 
Goose, to deliberate on affairs of paramount importance. The question 


not been considered until circumstances imperatively required that finan- 
cial arrangements should be entered on. 


“«What the devil's to be done?’ observed the rat-catcher. “We're 


down to thirty shillings between us—and a weck’s rent due to-morrow.” | 


“I thought, before now,” returned the fosterer, with a sigh, “ that 
something would have turned up—but I’m afraid, copteeine, we settled 
in the wrong quarter of the town for any thing but love, drink, and 
fighting.” 

“Beaks,” said the ratcatcher, “and I’m pretty nearly of the same 
opinion, Mark, jewel—what if we step over to the other side of the 
city—and maybe we might hear of something that one might turn his 
hand to?” 

“It’s too late this evening,” replied the fosterer. 

‘Not at all, Mark—it’s scarcely gone eight.” 

«‘ But Shemus, the truth is, I have a bitof an engagement.” 

“ Where, and what to do?” inquired the ratcatcher, suspiciously. 

“Why,” said the fosterer, “ just as they sodded Mrs. Malone, a girl 
slipped this letter into my hand.” 

‘What is it alout 7” 

“ Nothing, but an invitation to tea.”’ 

“Taa!” ejaculated the captain, horror-struck. 
drinkin’, Mark, avourneeine, ite over with ye! 
Macknamara but these accursed taa-parties? May the devil smother 
the first inventor of the same !—And where are ye invited to?” 

The fosterer, instead of answering the inquiry, presented the billet he 


had recvived in the grave-yard to the honest ratcatcher, who, with some | 
difficulty having managed to decipher the writing, read the contents, | 


which were as follows :— 


“(leg lane, thursday, six o’clok. 
“dear Sir,—i was gratley Consarnt you shood get in Trubbil on my 
Account last Nite, and the Naybors alow ye Behavd lik a Reglar gentle- 
man. Spicer’s gon to the Sittay on bisnis that ’il keep him All evenin’ 


—So if you Cood make it Convanient to slip in fair an asey About 8 


o’clok, wee wood have a Cup of taa, an’ sum Agreeabel conversashin.— 
The favir cf yer Company will grately Obleege, 
Yours te Command, 
“Saran Spicer.” 
“ P.S.—For the Seak of Geesus, don’t let anybody no Nothin’ at the 


Fox and Gose—they'r Sure to split, an’ no mistake. If Mister Magrale 
wood sit in the wee Windy next the door of the Fox, and the divell druy 


Spicer hom, he'd be sure to see the oul screw Tnrnin’ the corner, and | 


have time to give us the offis. 


‘My Pen is Bad, my ink is pale, 
But my Hart too you will niver fail,’ 


eat? * Your Lovin’ friend, S.— S—.” 
‘n. b.—You'l Fine the door onley shut too—Push, an’ it will Opin. 
Yours, as Before. 


“Too Mister OTooL, &c. &e. &c. &e.”” 


‘‘ You would not be mad enough to go,” said the captain, as he return- 
ed Mrs. Spicer’s flattering invitation. 
z es how can I get over it?” inquired the fosterer. 
ow mark my words—for you're bent on it, I see,” continued She- 
mus Rhua—* your taa-drinkin’ will end in trouble. They say here, that 
Spicer’s house is notorious for harboring the most d 


inthe Dials. If you're caught— : i sou’ ll 
Se petantetaire glt—no fair play like the wake—but you'll 


. : score, out and out, murdered, and no one to aasist you. 
ark, asfore—stay where ye are!” 


But, like his greater namesake, 
seemed determined to run blindly to 


‘ d a8t ti . oe ‘ 
warnings of the ratcatcher, he resolv estruction ; and, disregarding the 


ed 
“To love again, and be again undcne’— 


| one to the lock. 
| sneaking body-snatcher that came after him. 
| go up the stairs at night, for fear I Would tumble over a stiff-un in a sack, 
| as I did last Tuesday comin’ late from Con Hialligin’s house-warmin’ .”* 
| As she spoke, she applied the key, while the fosterer was lost between 


| cape of her refractory admirer. 
| you so tenderly, and that will bring you sucha lump of money into the 


| mandy. 
} woman who should stick to him to the death!” 


es erate characters | 


Mark Antony, led by Dan Cupid, | 
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fest; and while general attention was divided between the “dying and | and accordingly departed for the domicile of Mr. Spicer. 


Shemus Rhua, when left alone, ensconced himself in the casement de- 
scribed in the lady’s letter, as “ the wee windy next the door,” to take 


| out-post duty for the evening, and secure the fosterer against surprise.— 
The rapidity with which Irish rows are commenced and concluded is | 


Full of dark forebodings, he recalled to memory the divers misfortunes 


| which had befallen his unlucky protege, Dick Macnamara, and all were 
| clearly attributable to his unfortunate ‘predilection for drinking tea; and 
| therefore, that Mark Antony’s visitto Mrs. Spicer would prove disastrous, 
| he fatally anticipated. Between every blast of the dhudeeine, he turned 
| a suspicious eye to the corner of the street from which danger might 


have been expected, and proved himself thus invaluable as a vidette, as 


| he had been prudent as a counsellor. 


The duor of Mr. Spicer’s mansion was exactly in the state that the 


lady had described it—and, yielding to his. push, the fosterer found him- 
| self in the presence of the lady. 


Aware that time was valuable, Mrs. Spicer, after mutual wishes of 


| good health had been ratified by a glass of rum, proceeded at once to 
| business. 


| her determination to effect adivoree according to the forms of St. Giles, 


She hinted at the infelicity of her marriage—and expressed 


by which the tedious formalities of law are avoided, and no necessity ex- 
ists for troubling the House of Peers. Of course she must, as a prudent 


the safe custody of Mr. O'Toole. 
How much soever the fosterer might have been flattered into a tempo- 


irtati , still, 
was one of ways and means; and, as it would appear, the subject had | rary flirtation by the declared preference of a pretty woman, still, true to 


the cantatrice and plighted faith, he declined the offer. But Mrs. Spi- 
cer was not easily to be refused: and considering that charms might do 


| much, but money mere, she added that inducement. Taking a key from 


her bosom, she proceeded to unlock a strong cupboard built into the wall 
of the apartment, and, from external appearances, formed for a place of 
security. 

“ This, she said, “is the place the ould fellow keeps his cash in—and 
may be ye'll be after askin’, how I came bythe key ?—Feaks, an’ I'll tell 
ye.—You see, Spicer used to get mixed when any of the lodgers would 


, stand the liker—and we had a cracksman over-head, and he was so smart 
| a young man, and so obligin’! 


Well, I picks the ould file’s ket, an’ 
he blind drunk ; and, before he woke again, Sam Parkins had fitted this 
Poor Sam!—he was a spicy cove—not like the dark 
’Gad, I'm half afeered to 


feelings of astonishment and disgust. 
“Stop! What are you doing?” he exclaimed. But the deed was 
already done, and Mr. Spicer’s treasury feloniously opened to inspection. 


| From this depositary, his faithless spouse produced a small box; and on 
“Tf ye take to taa- | 


What destroyed Dick | jotes, with money in every vatiety of coinage, being the produce of that 


| worthy gentleman’s long and industrious life. The lady looked at her 


lifting the lid, the fosterer perceived that it contained a number of bank 


intended lover with a smile of triumph— 

“You see, Mark dear, I won't go to you empty-handed.” 

‘Whose property is that?”’ inquired the tosterer, suspiciously. 

“Whose but the ould screw’s,” returned the lady. ‘Say but the 
word, and, Mark, every shilling shall be yours.” 

“What! would you rob? and rob your husband too?” 

“Ay, and not leave the ould rogue a mag to bless himself upon," re- 
turned the unblushing offender. 

“Let me out!’ exclaimed the indignant fosterer. ‘ By heaven! I 
should fear if I remained longer that the roof would fall !’’ 

“Stay, Mark darline’—and Mrs. Spicer endeavored to arrest the es- 
“Where will you get one that loves 


bargain as myself?” 
** And how is that money to be gotten?” returned the fosterer, indig- 
‘« By the worst robbery of all—the plunder of a husband by the 


‘Stay, just and hear me.”’ 


‘* Notanother minute !”’ exclaimed Mark Antony. “ Every moment I 


| remain here, I feel as if I were giving encouragement to @ thief.” 


It has been said, that “ hell has no fury like a woman spurned }” and 


, Mrs. Spicer proved that truth. Her color fled—the glow of passion with 
| which she had vainly urged the honest Irishman to share her ill-acquired 


wealth, changed to the ashy hue of hatred—and, springing suddenly for- 
ward, she placed her back against the door to bar the fosterer’s egress. 


He took her arm, and firmly but quietly, repeated his determination to 
leave the house. 


“ Never !’’ she exclaimed, ‘“ unless you take me with you.” 
‘* Are you mad, woman?”’ returned the fosterer ; “‘ and would you keep 


| ms here until your husband returned, and discovered your villanous in- 


tentions against himself?” 


At the moment, a strong force from without dislodged the lady from 
the door, and the voice of the ratcatcher continued,—‘‘And, upon my 


| soul! that may be done without much loss of time, as the honest man 


and a couple of d—d ill-looking acquaintances, are coming round the 
corner.” 

The announcement of Mr. Spicer’s advent produced an instant and aw- 
ful effect on the feelings and countenance of hia amiable consort. 

e Holy Antony!” she exclaimed; “we're all ruined and undone. Off 
with ye at once!” and she sprang forward to the window, and after a 
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hurried glance down the street, added, in a voice of terror, “ Lost! lost! 
—it’s too late—and there will be murder! Ha! I have it—quick, 
quiek!” and after locking Mr. Spicer’s treasuryy she rushed up stairs, 
follewed by Mark Antony and his guardian genius, Shemus Rhua. 

Mra. Spicer stopped before a door on the first landing-place of the up- 
per story, and unlocking it, introduced her visitors into a dark apartment, 
filled with lamber and old furniture; and having cautioned them to be 
silent, as every movement could be heard in the next room, she hastily 
retired, with an assurance that she would deliver them from captivity so 
soon as she ‘‘ made the ould screw safe.” 

“Pon my conscience,’ whispered the rateatcher, “ we're ina nate 
situation, Mark astore! What did I tell ye ye’r taa-drinkin’ would 
bring us to? Cromwell's curse on the importer of the same herb, say [ 
—for luck nor grace niver attended them that took to it! 
as snug as if we were in Newgate, and that’s plensant.”’ 

“Hash, Shemus,” returned the captain’s companion; “ they're 
come !”’ as the steps and voices of several men were heard ascending the 
lower stairs. 

During this brief colloquy, the rateatcher and his ¢lere had each ap- 
plied an eye to a fissure if the wood-work; while, ensconced in dark- 
neas, they saw distinctly afterwards all that passed within. 
and its occupants are easily described. 

The former was a comfortless attic, with a blinded window, a truckle 
bed, and a few mean articles of furniture. In one corner, there were 
mattocks and shovels, with other implements of unusual! formation, used 
by gentlemen in the resurrection line; while in another, there appeared 
a choice collection of jemmies, skeleton keys, and every too! employed in 
burglary; all bespeaking that the tenant of the room was a person of 
general acquirements, and equally an adept, whether taken as a cracka- 
man or a body-snatcher, 

The appearance of the twain was most remarkable. The elder was a 
stout, ill-visaged, swarthy Hebrew, with voluminous whiskers, and a 
most repulsive face; the other, that thing of lega and arms, whom we 
have already introduced as the confidant of Mr. Brown. 

“‘ How devilish dark!’ remarked the hunchback. 

‘ The better at times for business,” returned a second voice. “ Stop 
—there’s a tinder-box on the table ;” and the sparkle of flint on steel, was 
followed by the steadier glare proceeding from a lighted candle. 

[t was quite apparent that the caution to remain silent from Mrs. Spi- 
cer was necessary; for through the chinks in the crazy wood-work of a 
door which divided the apartments, the slightest sound was heard dis- 
tinctly. 

“ We're full late, and the sooner we are off the better,” returned 
the first speaker. 

“* We'll be time enough for some people, for all that. A man can’t 
go without his tools, Master Frank; and just keep yourself quiet, 
and Pll be with you in a shake.’ 

“Make haste, Josh. All's ready; and fortune has done more for 
us than I could expect.” 

‘* Well,” said the Jew to the hunchback, ‘ and how is the trick to 
be done 7” 

“* Safely,” replied the other. “ Julia Travers has got him to meet 
her. Lord, what a girl it is !—There’s not a decoy in London to be 
compared to her. He believes her to bea soldier's orphan—and she 
played her game so deep, and dressed so well too—I would have 
passed her myself in the street, and never suspected she was any thing 
but a regular respectable. Well, Jim and the smasher are waiting at 
the dark turn of the alley—we follow—and while the chap’s attention 
is engaged in front, his back will be to you.” 

“‘ Lunderstand ye ; and this shall settle matters.” 

The ruffian took from the iinp!cments of his villainous profession, 
a murderous weavon formed of whalebone and lead, and then pro. 
ducing a glass and bottle, the hunchback and he drank a glass to good- 
luck, extinguished the cand!e, and, locking the door of the apartment, 
descended the staircase, and closed the street door heavily. 

Before the fosterer and his friend could express their mutual asto- 
nishment, the key was turned in the door of the closet where they 
had lain perdue, and Mrs. Spicer presented herself. 

«Hush !” she said, “ for the sake of Heaven !—My husband has 
gone for a minute to the Fox !—Hurry—or we're ruined !” 

She took Mark Antony’s hand—piloted him down stairs—the rat- 
catcher followed—and when both had gained the street, she shut the 
door suddenly, leaving her lover and his friend, as they say in Ireland, 
‘* on the right side to ron away.” 

The rapidity with which Mrs. Spicer had effected their deliver. 
ance, enabled Mark Antony and his companion to reach the street so 
close upon the heels of the ruffians, that they saw them turn the cor. 

ner. By a sort of mutual consent, they too took thesame direction ; 
and, keeping the scoundrels in sight, regulated their mevements as 
they proceeded. As the clock struck ten, St. Paul’s churchyard was 
at the same moment honored with the presence of diver’s persona- 
ges—to wit, myself and the incognita, the Jew and the hunchback 
—and, by a strange accident, the fosterer and Shemus Rhua. How 
singular—that my deliverance from certain death should have been 
effected through the angency of my foster.brother ! 


Ilere we are, 


The room 


While the parties paused for a few moments in the church yard, the 


brief remarks that passed indicated the feelings and business of the 
triade. 


“* How imprudent this meeting must appear,eic! and how unguar- 








ded in a female to venture out at this unseasonable hour !” was whis- 
pered in the softest voice imaginable to some remark of mine as I 
passed the arm of the incognita through mine. 

7 7 Heaven, the thing is safe !” said the hunchbacked villain, in 
an undertone to his confederate. ‘‘ See how blindly the poor flat 
runs into the snare, and follows the beck of the deepest dodger that 
ever betrayed a fool! Stick close; and mind yourblow! Oh, that 
I had man’s strength !—there’s not a man in Britain who loves a 
daring deed more dearly.— Would that the arm was equal to the heart ! 
—How I shall delight to sec that tall idiot, who would stare or smile 
at my deformity, grovelling un the earth, and wondering how he con- 
trived to get his skull cracked, while he thought only of Julia’s 
charms, and fancied himself in full security.” 

* Can you see them, Captain ?” whispered the fosterer ; “ I can’t 
dicstinetly, the night’s so dark.” 

‘“‘ Many a darker one I have watched the soldiers pass me on the 
heather, after I was an outlaw,” replied the rateatcher. “ [ see @ 
man end woman, See, they turn to the right, under yonder drowsy- 
looking lamp ; and there—those other two—one the dark scoundrel 
we overbeard, and the cursed cripple he was talkin’ to. What are 
we todo, Mark ?” 


“Stick to the villains like a brace of blood hounds,” replied the 
fosterer. 

“I don’t half like it,” said the rateateher; “ remember, Mark, how 
nearly T was hanged about the tailor’s wife. There’s sure to be 
murder ; and, holy Mary ! all this comes oat of taa.drinkin’.!” 

Through dark and intricate turnings, the soldier's daughter con- 
ducted me. I found the arm that was locked in mine tremble, and 
yet the night was far from cold. As we advanced, the lanes became 
darker and less frequented, and I could not avoid remarking, how 
dreary and deserted the immediate neighborhood of my young friend’s 
residence ap dtobe. She replied—the tone of voice was agita- 
ted. Was a il? I asked the question, and gently put my arm 
—_ her for support. Suddenly, some terrible emotion convulsed 

er. 

“ No—no—no!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ not fer thousands will I do it 2 
There’s guilt enough upon my head already !” 

“Come, Julia,” I said, not*clearly hearing what she said; “ I must 
get you assistance. Come on.” 

* Not another etep,” she murmured. 
away, away !” 

She caught my hand convulsively, turned her lips to my ear, whis- 
peredin a deep, low voice, ** Ten paces further, and you are mur- 
dered !” and bounding from my side, vanished in the darkness, leav- 
ing me the most confounded gentleman that ever followed that will-o?- 
the-wisp—a woman. 


“ Return—quick, quick— 


ee 


THE PASHA OF BUDA. 


A HISTORICAL TALE—BY MISS PARDOF. 


Ina smal! and obscure village of the Canton of Berne, in Switzer- 
land, about the middle of the seventeenth century, lived two youths uni- 
ted in the closest bonds of friendship ; and demonstrating by the earnest 
and uninterrupted affection that subsisted between them, and with which 
no difference of habits or of prospects was ever permitted to interfere, 
the utter fallacy of the narrow-minded theory that no sincere attachment 
can ever exist save where the parties are in a position of worldly equal- 
ity. That such is unfortunately too often proved to be the case, will ad- 
mit of no denial, for gold and power are alike rigorous assayers of the 
human heart; but it is not less certain that where it will stand the test, 
the affection thus tried must be the deepest and the least susceptible of 
change. gt) . 3 

Although widely opposed in rank, the mutual affection of the two 
young Switzers bad levelled every distinction, and each saw in the other 
only the brother of his adoption. They were too guileless and too pure- 
hearted to give a thought to those worldly barriers which their mutual 
love had overleaped ; and as the present was all in al) to them, nothought 
of a future which might separate them for ever, threw a shadow over 
their happiness. woh j 

Oliver, who was a few months the senior in age, was the only child of 
an officer of rank; who, after shedding his best blood in the battles of 
his country, and earning a name as honorable ss long and worthy ser- 
vices could bestow, had retired to his native provinces to pass his few 
remaining yeags in dignified reticement ; occupied only by the ps cor me 
of the glorious past, and the education of bis son, whom he esigned 
for his own profession, when he should have become capable of bearing 
“Sales on the contrary, was the younger of a large oe and “ 
parents were poor cotters, whose means of subsistence centred in a smal 
flock of goats, which —_ confided to his care, while the elder children 

sloyed in more laborious avocations. 
7 meal ~ upright and honest principles, the little goat-herd dearly 
loved his humble relatives, and particulasly his mother, whose gentleness 
made her a refuge on every occasion of difficulty or disgrace ; while 
blent with his respect for his father, there was @ terror which grew out 
of the stern and uncompromising severity of his nature; for the hardy 
mountaineer, whose whole life had been one long struggle with poverty 


and toil, had no sympathy with the waywardness and errors of the 
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young, involving as they did the loss of both time and profit; but visited | 


them with a stern displeasure, which made the idea of his anger terrible 
to all whe were dependent on him. ol 
Nature had endowed Coigny with an earnest mind and a vivid ima- 
gination. The very child of the elements, there was no less enjoyment 
to him in the sublime coil of the tempest, than in the luxurious calm of 
the sunshine. Inexhaustible in bis search after the wild and the magni- 
fieent, he emulated his flock in their adventurous feats among the rugged 


and difficult rocks; and like the chamois, he sprang from ridge to ridge | 
wherever there was a resting-place fer his foot, heedless of the boiling | 
and bounding torrent that thundered through the gulph benea-h him, and | 


the frowning masses that bung darkly above his head. 
And there he shouted in his bold freedom to the clouds, as they spread 
their fleecy canopies over the blue vault of heaven, and sailed along before 


the wind; or scared the wild birds from their hiding-places in the rocks, | 


and then brought them down with unerring arrows, as they flew shrieking 


past him. .He heeded neither danger nor fatigue when he was en the | 
mountain top; but at times he would stand there, and gaze upon the | 


wapors that folded themselves like a stately mantle abvut the giant crest 


of Mont Blanc, until dreams that were nature’s own poetry, crossed the | 


sublimity of his solitude ; and strange yearnings to which he could give 
neither voice nor name, spoke of a told and ambitious spirit within him, 


ill-suited to a peasant’s son. 


One evening, Coigny had lingered in his favorite haunts until sunset re- | 


minded him that he must hasten to his cottage-home, or incur the dis- 
pleasure of his father; when he discovered, to his dismay, that a gcat was 


give credence to his misfortune ; and when at the end of an hour’s search 


he found himself standing amid his diminished flock, without a hope of | to his tried fidelity and acknowledged valor owed the honorable station 


reclaiming the fugitive, despair seized upon his heart. He thonght of | 


his father’s anger, of his brother’s terror, and of his mother’s tears; and 


he trembled as he stood in the soft and delicious gloaming, and pictured 
to himself the welcome which awaited him. Suddenly a thousand of his | 
vague and yapory dreams seemed to take form and substance ; and his | 


tcars were dried, and his heart lept as he remembered that the narrow 
ewalley wherein he stood was not a world; and that there must be space 
for thought and action beyond the rocky barrier by which his view had 
Leen hitherto bounded. 

““No, no,” he exclaimed exultingly, “it cannot be that this most 


gorgeous earth was made only for me, and such as me! There must be | 


some upon it who can better estimate its glory. Some whocan dive in 
thought into the very heart of our monarch-mountain, and pluck thence 
its mysterious secret. Men of a finer mould, who do not pass their days 


rows. And I must to them—must mingle with them, and share their 
fute, while I imbibe their knowledge. I dare not meet my father, and 
henceforwafd I have no home, save in the wide, wide wor!d in which I am 
about to become a wanderer !”’ 


@o waste time in vacillation or regret. Thoughts of his mother and his 


at the feot of the throne for which he had so often shed his blood; and 
thus Oliver, a few months after the mysterious disappearance of his 
friend, found himself enrelied in the proud ranks of the gallant army 
which was preparing to resist the usurping aggressions of France. 

Born of a brave father, whose sword had been alike bis birthright and 
bis heirdom; acd nursed amid scenes of danger and strife, the lullaby 
of the infant Oliver had been the roll of the drum, or the blast of the 
trumpet; his earliest toys the slender lance, and the good sword which 
defied his unequal strength: and thus, when he first buckled on his wes- 
pon, his swelling heart asserted itself; and so bravely did he sustain his 
own honor and his father’s reputation, that when Louis of Baden pre- 
pared, in 1686, to join the Christian army under Charles of Lorraine, 
and to assistvat the recapture of the fortress and city of Buda, the me- 
tropolis of Hungary, which had been held for upwards of a century by 
the Moslem, Oliver accompanied him as major of his regiment. It was 
indeed a glorious privilege, for Lorraine was steeped in victory to tke 
very lips! He had assisted to deliver Vienna from her enemies, and his 
progress since that event had been one continual triumph; no wonder 
then that the spirit of the brave Oliver yearned to prove himself worthy 
of such a leader. 

The opportunity was not long wanting, for on the eighteenth: of June 
the Christian army sat down before Buda; and cémmenced their prepa- 
rations for the siege with so much zealand alacrity, that on the thirteenth” 
of July the gallant Prince found himself in a position to venture the at- 
tack. All his courage and judgment were, however, alike necessary t& 


| the recapture of the desecrated fortress ; for Kara Mustapha, the milita- 
missing from the number which he had led forth. For atime-he could not | 


ry commander, was a man of tried gallantry and great mental resources; 
while the Pasha of Buda himself was the celebrated Apdi Pasha, who 


which he then held, as Governor of the fourth city in importance through- 
out the Turkish empire ; and it was well known that be met any assault 
of his enemies with an energy and bravery equal to their own. 

So uncertain, indeed, did the result of the siege at one time appear to 
Lorraine himself, that, after having consulted with his principal officers, 
and ascertained the extent of the loss to which he had been subjected by 


* the failure of his first attempt to dislodge the Infidels, he decided on 


roposing a negociation, and on offering conditions of surrender to the 
’asha. The demand fur an armistice was accordingly made by the Im- 
perial leader, and immediately conceded by the Moslem ; together with 
a safe-conduct for any messenger who should be the bearer of despatches 


_ from the Christian camp; and, so certified, General Count Konigseck 


was forthwith entrusted with a letter to Apdi Pasha, containing not only 
8 


| the proposed terms of surrender, but also the most splendid promises, in 
in tending flocks upon the heights, or guiding the plough through the fur. | 


the event of his complying with the terms stipulated by Lorraine. 
A temporary cessation of hostilities having silenced the guns of the 


| fortress, the Imperialist General artived unmolested at the outer gate; 


friend, memories of his fond brother and his gentle sisters, came upon him | 


it is true, and a mist spread before his eyes, anda weight grew upon his 


heart; but these did not divert him from his purpose. Collecting the | 


remainder of his flock, and driving them before him a few yards on their 
howeward path, he then left them to complete their journey untended ; 
and turning suddenly away, struck into a road which led he knew not 
whither, save that it must increase the distance between himself and an 
exasperated father. 

Great was the consternation in the valley-hamlet that night when the 
docile animals returned to their shed without their herdsman. The 


but there, despite all his expostulations, he was compelled to remain 


| while his credentials were forcibly taken from bis hands, and himself left 
His resolution once taken, Coigny had too much constitutional energy | 


by the unceremonious Aga who had received him, with an injunction to 
remain quietly where he was for a few minutes, while his letter was read 
by the Pasha, and his answer prepared; an order which he was most 
reluctantly compelled to obey, from possessing no power of resistance. 
He was not detained long, however; for he had scarcely succeeded in 
subduing to patience the indignant wrath with which he had seen bim- 


self subjected to the insolence of the Infidel Aga, when tohis surprise he 


already saw him return with a letter in his hand, rolled in a scarf of red 
silk, the signal of hostility even tothe death; and with this unsatisfacto- 


| ry reply Konigseck galloped back to Lorraine’s tent. The missive of the 
| Pasha was written in French, and evidendy by his own hand, as the sig- 


heart of the mother sank within her; for with atrue maternal instinct | 


when she learnt from her elder son, who had hastened to house the flock, | ed; and their tendency such as the blood-red envelope had already 


that one of the number was missing, her thoughts instantly pointed to 


the truth. The girls wept, and shouted aloud the name of their brother; | 


but they were answered only by the echoes of the hills, which seemed to 
rock them as they flung back the sounds of their clear young voices, 
and made the valley :ing with their anxious cries. 


nature demonstrated; a fact which created no small astonishment among 
the Christian leaders ; while its contents were brief, cold, and determin- 


taught them to anticipate. 
The business.of the siege accordingly recommenced forthwith; both 


| offensive and defensiue measures multiplied on both sides; and each 
party felt that a single false step would prove irretrievable, so vigilant 


The agony of the father was less demonstrative, but more energetic. | 


He was a hard and stern man, for poverty had been his handmaiden, 
and dependence his task-mistress; but cold as he seemed, he loved the 
little ones who looked to him for bread; and thus, when he learnt his 
bereavement, he left those who stood about his hearth, and “ went forth 
to seek for the one that was lost;”’ nor did he, even when the search 


was the enemy, and so determined to put forth all hia strength and skill. 
The resources of the Pasha were immense. A formidable fortress 


| strongly garrisoned; great store of ammunition and provisions; wells 


proved unavailing, forget the gay voice which had echoed through the | 


marrow hut, nor the light step that had made music upon the earthen 


floor. There had been, moreover, a wild untameable energy about the army, of which a considerable portion were native Hungarians, burning 


boy, that had awakened the pride of the father’s heart. He had never 
shrunk either from fatigue, solitude, or danger; there was high promise 
#bout him, and now all was gone! Gone, no one knew how, noe where 
—without a tear, without ablessing, without a pledge. 

No one mourned the truant youth more deeply than Oliver. He had 
‘been so long accustomed tu his fond companionship, that the days seem- 
ed to have grown preternaturally wearisome when the glad voice and 
joyous eyes of Coigny came no more to gladden them; and so sad and 
dispirited did he become, that his father, who never deemed that the 
loss of his playmate could thus have affected him, began to believe that 
the monotonous inaction of his present mode of existence was undermi- 
ning his energies, and he immediately resolved to rescue him from its 
effects by obtaining for him a commission in the Imperial army. This 
was easily achieved, for the veteran had earned a right to crave a grace 


‘ 


hewn in the living rock, whose waters could not fail; and troops whose 
leading characteristic was hatred of the Christians; and all these advan- 
tages were backed by the favor of the Sultan, who had the most entire 
confidence in his truth and skill, and who left him free to act as he should 
deem most expedient in every emergency. 

Charles of Lorraine, on the other hand, was at the head of a noble 


to revenge the wrongs of their fatherland upon the Infidel enemies who 


| had drained their country of her best and bravest blood; he had the pres- 
| tige of victory to ensure the confidence of his men; and he knew that 
| the eyes of all Europe would be turned upon the leader who should drive 


the Moslem from his strong hold in Christendom. He had, moreover, 
the high road to Vienna clear behind him, whence he could always sum- 
mon more aid should he be compelled to seek it; while there could be 
no want of subsistence in a camp pitched upon Hungarian soil for the 
deliverance of her sons from a bondage worse than death. 

The siege was thus proceeding with vigor on both sides, when a ru- 
mor reached Buda that the Grand Vesir was marching to the assistance 
of Apdi Pasha with an army of a hundred thousand men; a report which 
spread consternation among the Christian troops, while it relieved all the 
apprehensiuns of the besieged garrison; aad even promised the total 
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annihilation of the Imperialist army. Their haughty hopes were not, 
however, destined to be realized; for the Christian generals, resolved at 
any sacrifice to prevent the junction of these two formidable leaders, at- 
tacked the Vesir’s forces between Turbal and Teteny, when he was com 
paratively unprepared for the encounter; and so desperately did they 
fall upon the Infidels, that despite their gigantic numbers they were ul- 
timately compelled to fly, making the very confusion consequent on the 
defeat of such a host, one great engine of its destruction. 

With the repulse of the Vesir’s army all hope from without termi- 
nated for the beleaguered fortress; but this fact, even coupled as it was 
with the disastrous fate of his friends, failed to bend the spirit or to shake 
the resolution of Apdi Pasha. Night and day he was upon the walle, 
ordering, directing, and in many cases laboring, with his own hands; for 
in nothing did he partake of the supineness or indecision of his countiy- 
men ; and in al] his exertions he was ably seconded by bis general, Kara 
Mustapha, a man of gigantic mould and powerful muscle, whose hatred of 
the Giaour made him on this occasion even more formidable than usual ; 
while with his physical courage he united such sound judgment and 
unerring sagacity, that Apdi Pasha could scarcely have been better 
seconded. 

Rendered frantic by the discomfiture of their expected allies, and re- 
solved to sell the fortress at a price which would almost make the Chris- 
tians rue its recovery, the twocommanders redoubled their efforts to des- 
troy their assailants ; and with such cruel policy did they carry out their 
resolution, that thousands of the Imperialiste were blown into the air by 
Oe epreies of the various mines with which the besieged had inter- 
sected the outworke ; as well as cut off by the furious sallies which they 
occasionally made. 

The Christians meanwhile were notidle. A bomb, thrown inte the ci- 
tade! by Lorraine’s artillery, tired the powder magazine, and entirely des- 
troyed the magnificent palace built by Matthius Corvinus ; and at that 
frightful moment, even the bold heart of Kara Mustapha gave wey for 
an instant, as hefound his leader and himself suddenly standing amid a 
ay of dust and ruin, surrounded by the maimed and bleeding vietims 
of the explosion, and covered with the blackened fragments of the dis- 
mantled buildings. ‘“ Now, Allah save us !” he ejaculated in dismay 
for we have no other hope.” ; 

“ Peace, trembler !” said Apdi Pasha sternly ; “‘ Where do you read 
that coward lesson? If it be in your own heart, close the foul record 
with your dagger, that no other eye may light uponit! None is ever 
beyond hope so long as be is true to himself. Are we not men and Mos- 
lems ? And shall we fail because fire has ignited powder, and that proud 
Buda reckons ene palace the less?’ 

Bowed by the rebuke, Kara Mustapha ventured no reply ; while the 
Pasha stalked away, forcing for himself a path among the cumbered and 
smoky ruins as though he had been ubeying a summons to the Divan. 

Not a moment was lost ; the wounded were collected, and placed un- 
der the charge of the proper officers ; parties of soldiers cleared the tho- 
roughfares of the rubbish with which the explosion had choked them up ; 
the dead were carried away to burial ; and seeing thatevery precaution 
had beer. takento diminish as much as possible the advantages likely to 
accrue tothe besiegera from this unfortunate casualty ; and feeling com- 
pelled to admit to himself that the position of the garrison had now be- 
come desperate, the brave and energetic Pasha resolved at least to se- 
cure, should this yet be possible, the treasure which was accumulated 
within the fortress ; and accordingly, having caused it to be collected in 
one of the vaults communicating with the Danube, he contrived, under 
cover of the darkness of midnight, to freight a number of the heavy flat- 
bottomed barges, which were at that period the only craft on the river, 
and to despatch them, laden with all that was most precious in his 
session, under the charge of some truaty officers, as his final act of fealty 
to the Sultan his master ; intending that they should descend the stream 
to the Black Sea, and thence enter the Bosphorus? 

But his intention was fiustrated ; for the weight of their lading ren- 
dered the barges so unwieldy and unmanageable, that dawn surprised 
them ere they had passed the foot of the Blocksberg, which rears its ma- 
jestic head ashort space beyond the fortress, and they were all sunk by 
the cannon of the Christians; while with them perished the last hope of 
Apdi Pasha. 

Despair, however, only rendered him more desperate—the garrison 
had now little left to defend, save their lives and their honor ; and he re- 
solved rather to sacrifice all che first than to peril even the shadow of the 
other. The strife consequently progressed without cessation or abatement ; 
although the besieged had never recovered from the shock of the explo- 
sion which had swept away so large a portion of their strength. Where 
they had counted their fighting men by thousands they now numbered 


’ 


them by hundreds ; and Apdi Pasha was conscious that the day was not | 


far distant when they should be compelled to reckon them only by scores 
and tens. On the last week in August his quick eye detected several 
breaches in the outworks, which he no longer possessed bande to repair ; 
but the firmness which was rapidly failing the walis of Buda seemed to 
have transferred itself in like proportion to his iron nature, for he never 
wore a shadow on his brow, nor looked as though he did not still deem 
his power resistless against the Christians. 

One yawning chasm on the riverward side of the fortress, appeared 
meanwhile to the besiegers to be of such unquestionable promise, that a 
council of war was held on the first day of September, when it was una- 
nimously agreed that on the morrow the Imperialists should endeavor to 
take the fortress by assault ; @ previous opportunity being offered to the 
Pasha to prevent the unnecessary effusion of blood, by pointing out to 
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him the powerless condition of his defences, and once more calling upon 
him to surrender 
This point conceded, the assembly next turned to aconsideration of the 
| Proper individual to be entrusted with a mission of such surpassing im- 
portance. The Infidels were no longer in a position to refuse ingress to 
the Christian envoy, be he whom he might ; and therefore the chivalrous 
courtesy of Lorraine taught him at once to feel that the person selected 
must be of sufficient rank to pr. vent his contact,with the Pasha from ap- 
earing matter of insult ; that he should have a perfect knowledge of the 
trench language, as the letter of the Moslem leader, lately received, 
sete his acquaintance with that dialect, which was probably the only 
Zuropean tongue with which he was familiar ; and that he must also be 
quick of observation, courtly in manner, and unfailingly self possessed ; 
capable of refuting an unwelcome argument, and equally able to advance 
a desirable proposition ; for as the Prince had resolved not again to flat- 
ter the haughty arrogance of the Pasha by putting pen to paper, all the 
success of the negociation would necessarily depend on the discretion 
and judgment of the Ambassador. 

Several officers of rank and character were pointed out by the different 
leaders as eligible for the trust ; and among the rest, Prince Louis of Ba- 
den named his protégé and friend, Oliver, whom he delared to be, ac- 
cording to his own judgment, the very individual suited to such a 
service. 

“ For his gallantry and good faith,” said the generous Prince ; “ 
will, myself be warrant ; as well as for his chivalry as a knight, and his 
courtesy as a gentleman. I would as soon put trust in Major Oliver as 
| in my own brother.” 

“ Enough ;” replied Lorraine ; “ we thank you heartily for such an 
envoy ; and need waste no more words. Let the gallant officer be told 
| that our election has fallen upon him, and that we have perfect confidence 
| that he will do honor to our trust.” 
| This was indeed a moment of triumph to the brave soldier. Elated 
by the confidence of his general, and fully impressed with the importance 
| of the mission entrusted to him, he lost no time in preparation; and 


EE 


| within an hour he entered the tent of Lorraine to receive his instructions, 
having nothing further to do than to obey such orders as he might re- 
ceive. 

“« Major Oliver,” said the Duke, when he had carefully recapitulated 
to his attentive companion every detail of his mission, ‘“‘ You have come 
under my notice with high promise; and a princely word is pledged to 
your deserts ; but you are, as J understand, brave even to rashness ; and 

| it is possible that you may conceive it more likely to advance your repu- 
tation should the Infidels hold out, and refuse the grace which we now 
| offer them, as well in mercy to themselves as in the hope of saving the 
| lives of our own gallant followers, than should you succeed in inducing 
| them to hear reason. If I have judged rightly, I pray you to disabuse 
| yourself of so dangerous an error. There is no honor to be won by the 
butchery of an unequal enemy; and such must this unhappy contest 
| prove, should the gallant but hot-headed Pasha persist in bis hopeless ob- 
| stinacy There are a thousand memories connected with Buda which 
| are dear to the Magyars ; and I would fain not reduce their fair city to « 
shambles while there be even the mest faint hope of an alternative. To 
| such an one as I have been taught to consider Major Oliver, | hove now 
| said enough. Farewell, sir; and remember that you have the ducal 
| word of Char'es Lorraine that he will never lose sight of your fortunes, 
should you on this occasion prove true to your trust and to yourself. 
| As the prince spoke, he bent his head gravely but kindly to the Envoy, 
| and lifting a paper from the table, walked towards the inner enclosure of 
| his tent; while Oliver, after a profound obeisance, and with a heart big 
with emotion, «sprang upon his horse, which his attendant held reedy for 
his departure, and without exchanging a word with any whom he met, 
| galloped out of the camp, followed by an inferior officer and an interpre- 
| ter—a precaution necessary in the event of the Pasha deputing his mila- 
ryally Kara Mustapha, who was unacquainted with any European lam 
Wie to receive the Christian Envoy. 
A few slight and evidently insincere o>jections were made by the Mos 
lem guard, to acquaint the Pasha with the arrival of the three [mperial- 
ists, and their request for permission to pass into his presence ; but they 
were ultimately informed that his Highness was prepared to lears their 
errand, be it what it might; and that he would himself receive them ag 
the close of the Divan. They were accordingly conducted to a lateral 
apartment, cpening upon the principal hell of the building, whither ow 
| the destruction of the Corvinian palace, Apdi Pasha had removed with 
| his attendants; and there the courtesies of reception were carefully but 
| silently observed. Crystal goblets of water, and the costly sweetments 
| of the East, were handed round; and then each guest was presented with 
| a chibouque, in order that he might smoke away his impatience. Oliver 
| was prepared, however, to submit without comment or expostulation to 
avery caprice of the Infidels, so long as they did not affect the honor of 
| his cause ; and even had he been possessed of less philosophy, he would 








not on this eccasion have been called upon to exert any severe self-disei- 
pline ; for half an hour had starcely elapsed, when Aga, rich!y attired, 
and ladened with jewelled weapons, appeared to conduct him to the pre- 
sence of the Pasha. 

The Christian officer and bis attendants immediately rose, and followed 
their gorgeous guide across the great hal), to an apartment, or rather sa- 
loon of noble dimensions, whose high and arched casement opered Upow 
the Danube ; and assuredly no one of the trio had been prepared for the 
splendid spectacle which awaited them, as the heavy doors were flung 
back by e couple of mutes, clad in sumptuous habits of cachemere and 
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cloth of gold. On a divan of purple velvet sprinkled with silver stars, 
which occupied three sides of the vast room, sat Apdi Pasha, carefully | 
laced in the right hand corner of the couch; and about him stood a 
} ae of his principal officers, among whom the most conspicuous, both 
from his massive form and magnificent dress, was Kara Mustapha, Two | 
lines of eunuchs stretched away to the right and the left uf the apart- 
ment; and grouped together at the lower end of the floor stood a troop 
of almé, or dancing-girls, in graceful attitudes, as though they had just | 
alighted on earth, and were once more prepared to take wing. But these 
incongruous assistants at a question of life and death had been evidently 
only intended as a f¢ature of the magnificence by which it had been the | 
Jeasure of the Pasha to surprise the Christian Envoy ; for as Oliver and 
fis attendants crossed the threshold, a signal from the Turkish leader 
caused their instant disappearance; and had the three Imperialists bad | 
time or thought to bestow upon such a subject, 30 suddenly did the whole 
roup vanish, that they might have been tempted to believe that they had | 
coos the sport of their own excited senses. ' | 
The ceremonies of reception were soon performed ; and then the En- 
voy raised his eyes, not without considerable curiosity, to the counte- 


Ee 


nance of the renowned and valiant Apdi I’asha ; but as he did so, he met 
the full gaze of the Turk himself, and was surprised to see a sudden and 

werful emotion convulse his features for an instant. The feeling by 
which it was produced, however, soon passed away ; and he relapsed in- 
to the stern and haughty gravity for which, even Moslem as he was, he 
was remarkable. 

“Speak, Christian,” he said in his own tongue, after the pause of a 
moment, during which Oliver had glanced over the group of armed and 
silent Beys and Agas who rics! his court: ‘‘ Weare met for council. 
Speak—I listen. 

“T am dispatched to your highness,” commenced the Envoy in French, 
‘but a waive of the hand, impatiently performed by the Pasha, cut short 
his address, as he said coldly, awd still in Turkish: “The servant 
of the Padishah (may his reign flourish!) will hear the Christian through 
his interpreter,” 

Oliver bowed obedience; and the dragoman, having placed himself in 
a kneeling position at the edge of the Pasha’s carpet, forthwith entered 
upon his task. 

The address of the Imperialist officer was eloquent, for it was earnest; | 
and a deep re spect for the brave enemy with whom he had been sent to | 
treat, taught him so to measure his expressions that no pang of mortifica- 
tion should be added to the consciousness of diminished power. He 
placed lucidly before him the 1uined state of the city walls, the weakness 
of bis surviving gartison, and the certain defeat which must follow con- 
tinued resistance; and then he painted in glowing colors the happiness 
which must accrue to both leaders, from the consciousness that they had 
forborne needlessly to waste human life, and to raise against themselves 
the cry of blood. Nor did he fail to assure the haughty Moslem, that re- 
spect for his high personal! qualities, and those of his principal general, 
had no inconsiderable share in the resolution of Lorraine to take the ex- 
treme measure, in which he had been made the unworthy representative 
of that prince's expostulations and proposals. 

“We waste time ;” said the Pasha indignantly; ‘‘ Is my face blacken- | 
ed, that the Christian comes to ask me to put my beard into his hand, 
while the pulses of my heart yet throb? Am I not the Pasha of Buda, 
and the shadow of the Padishah? Our conference is ended. Among 
the Moslem, defeat does not make traitors.”’ 

Oliver prepared for this first burst of dignified displeasure, and con- 
scious that the moment was now come on which hung all the fortunes of 
his mission, did not recede a step; but calmly requesting once more to 
be heard, instructed his interpreter to ask from the courtesy of the Pa- 
sha a private interview, were it only of ten minutes’ duration. 

A scornful smile passed over every face among the Moslem, and each 
stroked down his beard in contemptuous pity of the Christian’s audacity; 
but their disdain was quickly converted iuto astonishment when Apdi 
Pasha, after a momentary pause, said quietly; ‘And why not? if the 
Giaour persist in wasting his words? Allah Kerim! there is no reaggn 
why we sho ld not indulge his weakness. Be it as he says; we wile 
alone. Not even his own dragcman shall attend him, for that ceremony | 
does but induce a greater consumption of time in a vain conference, and 
T will speak with him ina language with which he is familiar.” 

“ Mashallah! his face will be whitened by your condescension ;’’ mur- 
mu ed several of the bystanders; “ But whoshall say that he bears no 
arms / 

“«] will venture the risk;” said Apdi Pasha, as he rose from the di- 
van, and thrust aside the cushions upon which he had been leaning; “I 
can protect myself against atrue man, and J should scorn to fear a traitor 
Make way, sirs; we would pass out.” 

Not another remark was ventured; and the Moslem leader left the | 
hall, followed by Oliver, withoot further inteference. ‘The apartment 
into which he led the way was of small dimensions; and was not only 
aumptuously, but somewhat incongruously fitted up. In one corner lay 
piled the armorof the Pasha, near which were arranged his costly wea- 
pons and jewelled horse-gear ; several chibouques inlaid with turquoise, 
and other precious stones, were resting against the wall in the op- 
fans angles of the room; and on a table in the centre of the floor were 

eaped books and charts, and some rudely cons«ructed scientific instru- 
ments, which, however contemptible they might appear in our time, were 
rarc and valued treasures in the seventeenth cegtury; and assuredly 
would not have been sought forin the cabinet cf an Infidel. 

The attendants by whom they had been admitted into the 
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| deepened into a burning thirst for free@om and adventure. 


apartment of the Pasha had no sooner retired and closed the door behind 
them, than to the astonishment ef Oliver, the haughty Moslem flung him- 
self upon his neck, exclaiming; “ My friend! my dear, but never forgot- 
tea fiiecd! Do we indeed mect again on this earth? Is it not a false 
and lying dream? Or do I really once more clasp the loved companion 
oi my childkeod to my heart?” 

in an instant the truth flashed upon the amazed Christian; the tone of 
that familiar voice; the touch of that familiar hand: the past was anni- 
hilaved as if by magic; and the two Switzers folded each other ina 
close and clinging embrace, which seemed to knit their very souls toge- 
ther. Tears of strong and uncontrollable emotion rolled down the cheeks 
of both; their youth was for the moment renewed; agd their mountain- 
home rose vividly before them. Again and again they gazed upon éach 
other; but at length, as the violence of their joy subsided into greater 
calm, the Pasha drew his friend towards the sofa, and they seated them- 
selves side by side, with clasped hands, as though they feared to lose 
their hold, lest all should even then prove unreal. 

It was a strange sight, at a period when the Moslem and the Christian 
were at deadly feud throughout the land, to see those iwo high-hearted 
but faith-severed men, thus clinging toeach other; withan expression of 
unutterable affection beaming upon cheek and brow, and seeming to defy 
their daried fortunes. The turbaned head of the powerful Pasha was 
bowed down upon the flowing locks of his companion; and the musta- 
chioed lip of the Christian seldier was buried amid the bushy beard of 
his early playmate. 

No strong emotion will endure forever; and although it was long ere 
the two friends recovered from the first transport of their delghted sur prise 
at so unlooked for a meeting, they ultimately began to experience a live- 
ly curiosity as to the early events of each other's worldly career: and 
Oliver soon recapitulated the simple routine of courage and honor by 
which he had attained to his present rank in the Imperialist army. But 
when it became the Moslem’s turn to tell his tale, the task was one of 
greater length and interest; for the little goat-herd could not progress 
intothe mighty Pasha, whose will was law, and whose frown was death 
without having to recount a stirring and an eventful story, of which every 
dewail was precious to his friend. 

“I will gratify your curiosity,” said he, “ and relate the circumstances 
of my adventurous life ;” and then, fixing his eyes steadily upon his at- 
tentive and anxious auditor, he commenced his tale. 

“ Waen I look upon myself, and on the men and scenes by which I am 
surrounded, the days of my boyhcod come back upon my memory like a 
strangeand pleasant dream; and I am sometimes tempted even to doubt 
whether my imagination does not indeed cheat my reason. I remember 
a narrow hut, backed against the living reck, from beneath whose deeply 
projecting roof hung wreaths of grapes, drying in the soft wind which 
sighed past; and links of flax and herbs, ready to supply the industry or 
the necessities of the peasant family. But I have holier memories than 
these—memories of a mother, and of sisters who loved me, and I dare 
not dwell on these; while snatches of a wilder and more truant taste 
even now at times make my heartthrob, and my pulses quiver. 

‘Oh, the glory of those mighty mountains! I have traversed many a 
and of mysterious beauty since | shoek the dust of my father’s cottage 
fiom my feet, but my thoughts ever revert tothe majestic belt which shut 
in the valley of my birth, with a feeling that none other can rival them in 
sublimity! There, nature was magnificent in every phase. The rising 
and the setting snn, the hour of tempest, and the eve of summer, alike 
enhanced her loveliness; the vapors that draped the giant heights made 
pictures, as they rolled and wreathed themselves into fantastic volumes ; 
and the bold wind that swept over the mountain crests, was surely balm- 
ier and more elastic than any that I have since breathed elsewhere. 

“ You will forgive me, Oliver, if I dwell for a moment upon the re- 
membrance of these things; for it is sweet amid a life of storm to pause 
and look back upon a boyhood of peace and innocence: not dearer to 
the desart-wearied pilgrim is the green oasis whore he rests for a while 


; amid the yawning waste.” 


The Pasha paused for an instant, and a deep shade of sadness passed 
over his fine aud manly countenance ; but he had been tatozed in self- 
government in a stern school, and he did not long yield to the emotion ; 
while Oliver, too much interested in the tale to which he was about to 
listen, to interrupt its progress by a word, sat silently beside him, with 
his hand fast locked within his own, and his eyes turned steadfastly 
earthward. 


“ When in despair at the loss of the geat, which you may remember 


| to have preceded tny flight from my native valley ;”’ suddenly continued 


the Pasha; “and cowering beneath the dread of a punishment which I 


too well knew that I had not the power to avert; and while meditating 
| , . . 
| upon what would be its probable nature and extent, a strange feeling grew 


upon me me which at first I could not analyze ; bat gradually the uncon- 
scious yearning that had been for years suppieg my spirit, to escape 


| from the thraldom of my father’s stern authority, and the narrow space 
| which had hitherto been my home, and to rush untrammelied into the 


wide and glorious world beyond; took a form tangible and distinct, and 

I obeyed the 
impulse ; and after one downward glance into the valley from the height 
on which I stood, and one sigh to the memory of my mother, I took the 
first path that offered itselt to my aimless steps; and without guide or 


| project, save the vague resolution of escape and exertion, separated my- 


seif for ever from the scenes and affections of my infancy. 
“It chaneed that the direction which I had taken led direcily to the 
French frontier; aud as the apprehension of pursuit and capture gave 
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added,» and auppleness to my young limbs, It was noc long ere I 
wp aye 3 when I felt that ] was in comparative safety, I be- 
gan for the first time to reflect upon my helpless and destitute condition. 
Bnt youth is not the season for despair. I was a mountaineer; and the 
hedgerow or the forest always supplied me with a meal, while every 
runlet of clear water was a banquet to the goat-herd’s child. It wasa 
proud feeling too in its novelty, that of absolute self-dependene ; and the 
very necessity of moral as well as physical energy, gave me courage to 
press forward to my purpose. 

“The first pause which I had yet made near a haman dwelling was 
beside a little way-side ins, whose rude porch of unbarked timber was 


| 


so gracefully and invitingly wreathed with the large leaves, clinging ten- | 


drils, and fleecy blossoms of the wild cotton tree, that I halted for a 
moment to admire it; when a young and sunburnt woman, with a laugh- 
ing infant in her arms, which was playfully attempting to seize in its 
small and dimpled hand a tuft of the luxuriant parasite above its head, 
beckoned me tw approach; and seeing that | was way-worn and weary, 
invited me to rest upon the rude bench beneath the porch, where, placing 
befcre me a lump of black bread, and a cup of the thin sour wine of the 
province—which, however, seemed to me to be sweeter than the sherbet 
of the Prophet’s paradise—she bade me eat, and then put up a prayer for 
the deliverence of her only brother, who had been taken prisoner by the 
Turks. Need I tel! you that I did ample justice to her hospitality !— 
The repast was over, the prayer was said, and I was just about to renew 
my thanks to my kind hostess, and depart, when two men, dressed in 
the common peasant-garb of the country, suddenly entered the porch.— 
The younger of the two proved to be the husband of my benefactress; and 
as he was about to take his mid-day meal, he bade me remain awhile 
and rest, and afterwards renew my jeurney, when the fervid heat of noon 
should have become somewhat tempered. I required no second bidding, 
for communion with my kind was dearly welcome to me: and thanking 
the worthy peasant for his care, I seated myself in a remote corner of 
the cottage, while he and his companion prepared to partake of the re- 
past which his pretty and active wife spread out before them. It was 
not long ere I became anxiously intent upon their discourse, for they 
spoke of the great Conde, and of all his glorious achievements; and 
felt my spirit burn within me, as the conviction furced itself upon my 
mind that my fate was now decided. Yes, I would be a soldier and a 
hero; I would fight under the banners of this mighty man of war; and I 
would earn a name beneath which that of the poor goat-herd Coigny 
should be forgotton forever. 

“ With all the frankness of youth I instantly made my purpose known 
to the hospitable peasant, who shook his head doubtingly, as he said: ‘ It 
is a noble trade, my good I/ad, but it is also a hard one. It is easier to 
tead goats upon the hills than to stand breast to breast with a mailed 
enemy.’ 

“ «Were it not so, there would be no glory to be won by the bold of 
heart and the strong of arm;’ I replied. ‘1 will e’en try the venture. 
I am alone in the world; and should I die young, all the tears have been 
already shed for me that I shall cause on earth. Never did I guess until 
this hour for what my spirit panted; but now my path is straight, and [ 
thank you that you have pointed to it.’ 

“* Poor boy ;’ said the good natured wife, as she smoothed down my 
wild and clustering curls with her gentle hand ; ‘ he knows not what he 
does ; and it makes my heart ache to think of what may come of it.’ 

“T had, however, anally in the elder peasant. ‘’Tis fitting that youth 
should overlook danger in order t» win glory ;’ he said in his turn ; ‘ and 


this boy, friendless as he has made himself by his own act’—for { had | 


told them my short and simple story—‘ can choose no worthier trade.— 
See you not that he is too wild and too hot-headed for a cotter’s life 7— 
E’en let him go as he lists; and the Saints prosper him that he has turned 
to nothing worse.’ 

“Thus encouraged—for to a sanguine spirit even this was encourage- 
ment—lI resolved to follow up my scheme; and after having requested 
as a parting grace that my host would direct me by the shortest road to 
the camp of the great Conde, I bade adieu to the honest group, and pro 
ceeded on my journey. I will not weary you with its details; let it suf- 
fice that I reached the army in safety ; and having requested an interview 
with the officer of the party with which I first came in contact, I ac- 
quainted him unreservedly with my position, and my desire to become a 
volunteer under his renowned leader. 

“He listened attentively to my tale, simple and uninteresting as it was ; 
for, as he afterwards told me, he was attracted by the earnest simplicity 
aad enthusiasm of my manner; and felt glad that he had the opportunity 
of securing so promising a youth. At the time, however, he made little 
comment, either upon me, or my request; but simply telling me not to 
absent myself from that quarter of the camp, and giving me in charge to 
an inferior officer who was posted before his tent, he turned away to ful- 
fil some military duty. 

“ Again in lees than an hour I was summoned to his presence ; and 
with an emotion which [ sheuld vainly endeavor to describe, I found my- 
self standing before the mighty Conde himself; who, cased in steel, and 
leaning upon the cross-hilted sword, turned his eagle eye upon me, as he 
said kindly: ‘And so, Captain Bellefond, this ia your young runaway. 
We are likely to have a gallant army if light is ate to prove a pass- 
portto its ranks! How say you, Switzer; do you think that when your 
beard is grown you will be able to stand, and forswear the habit of your 
youth 1?” 

“* At your back I will stand, noble Prince ;’ was my reply; ‘ while 
there is one throb of life in my heart, or one touch of pride in my spirit.’ 





“*Why, ’tis boldly spoken !’ said Conde, as he glanced towards Belle- 
fond, who stood respectfully beside him ; ‘and we trust to the assurance. 
You have done him good service, my friend, in bringing him before me ; 
let him take heed that he is just to himself. I confide him to your 
charge; keep him near you; and [ need not tell you to deal with him 
according to his deserts. And you, boy;’ he added, once more address- 
ing me, as ‘ee turned to leave the spot; ‘follow im all things the orders of 
the gallant officer who has constityted himself your patron; for you could 
not have a braver or a better.’ 

“And then, without awaiting a reply, and apparently not heeding the 
proud and grateful inclination with which Bellefond acknowledged his 
flattering encomium, he strode hastily away. 

‘* Strange links of fate, by which men are fettered to their destinies ! 
Little did I imagine that the favor of the French General was to lead me 


| toe Pashalik ; and yet thus it was to be. 


“The partiality of my patron increased daily ; and at the battle of Ro- 
croy, where I was instrumental in saving his life, I] bound him to my in- 
tereats for ever. Brave as a lion, he knew not the meaning of fear, and 
spurned danger as he would have done disgrace. I was, as usual, be- 
side him at the commencement of the action, but during a charge we 
became separated ; and when after a moment’s anxious search I again 
caught sight of him in the melee, I saw him in the midst of the enemy, 
fighting like a hero against hopeless odds, where it was only marvellous 
that he had been able to defend himself even for an instant. 

“Shouting aloud, ‘Death or Bellefond!’ I dashed forward, followed 
by a handful of our own gallant company; and after some hard blows we 
succeeded in hewing a path for his escape, through which we bore him 
back in triumph to his friends. The fortunes of the day had not been 
long decided, when one of Conde’s dragoons rode up to that quarter of 
the field which was occupied by the division of the army to which I was 
attached, and summoned me to attend immediately at the Prince’s tent. 

“Taken by surprise, I obeyed with some trepidation; for I was still 
covered with dust and smoke, and I had no time to adjust my dress. M 
right arm was bound with a scarf to stop the effusion of blood which h 
flowed from a deep flesh-wound just below the shoulder, and discolored 
my uniform; and I felt that I made altogether but a poor appearance to 
present myself to my General. 


“Not so, however, appeared to think "Conde himself; for I had 
scarcely neared his tent when he came forth, attended by Bellefond, and 
bearing in his hand a small flag. ‘You are welcome, Coigny;’ he said 
in an accent of condescending kindness ; ‘you have made an apt pupil to 
a gallanr tutor, who has not failed to render you the justice which is 
your due. Inthe name of the army, as well as in my own, I thank 
you, young Sir, for the life of Captain Bellefond; and as a remembrance 
of your fidelity and courage, rather than its requital, I present you with 


| these colors. You will quit your station in the ranks, and become hence- 


forward an eusign in the company of your friend. You have earned your 
first atep nobly: nor do I fear that the future will be only a reflection of 
the past.’ 

“ As he ceased speaking he extended towards me the badge of m 
advancemerg, which I received on my bended knee, and with my left 
hand, for my wound had so stiffened from want of care, that the right 
arm had become powerless. 

«So, so; our young officer is disabled for the moment, it would ap- 
pear ;’ said the Prince; ‘ Look to it, Bellefond, for I trust that we shall 
have more work for him ere long.’ 

‘‘Thus, Oliver, the dreams of my ambition began to be realized. 
Trusted by my chief, beloved by my patron, and respected by my com- 
rades, I had a long vista of honor and of hope before me. The cam- 
paign was, as you know, a sharp as well as a lengthy one; and in 1665, 
[ found myself not only ee = of the rank of Captain, but one of the 
officers of the auxiliary force of ten thousand men sent by Louis XIV. to 
the assistance of the Emperor of Germany in his war against the Turks, 
under the command of Marshal Coligny. 


“United with the Imperialist troops under Montecuculy, we advanced 
on St. Gothard, where the Moslem army was defeated in the August of 
the same year; but although the Christians gained the day, it was, not- 
withstanding, my fate to be taken prisoner after a fierce but unavailing 
resistance. The Grand Vesir Achmet Kiuprili, a man of nd and 
understanding, had lost the greater portion of his troops through the im- 
petuous gallantry of the French forces, whom he now encountered for 
the first time; and to whom he vas compelled, despite the disappoint- 
ment and mortification to which they had subjected him, to yield both 
his admiration and esteem. } 

“After the battle, which had terminated so disastrously for the eause 
of the Crescent, he reviewed the prisoners in person; and his attention 
was directed towards myself by one of his principal officers, who inform- 
ed him that my followers had fought like wild beasts to rescue me, after 
my capture; and that my own struggles had been those of a man whose 
heart and arm must alike have been made of iron. The consequence 
was an order that I should be conducted to his tent after the sunset 
prayer; and thither I was accordingly led under a strong guard, and 
confronted with the Moslem General. An interpreter had been provided, 
and the Vesir asked me numerous judicious questions concerning the 
disposition and strength of the Christian army ; all of which I answered 
cautiously and with considerable reservation; and when he discovered 
that nothing further could be elicited from my replies, he dismissed me 
from his presence; having previously commanded the Aga by whom I 
had been guarded across the camp, to imprison me in some secure place, 
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to toad me with heavy chains, and to remember that the Osmanli had 
rouch to revenge upon the Christian. 

“The order was obeyed to the very letter: all mercy was denied to 
me; I was bent beneath the weight of ponderous fetters; my wounds 
left to heal as they best might; and my food so scantily supplied that I 
was soon reduced to a state of the greatest misery. The only intruder 
upon my painful solitude was the interpreter to whom I have al- 
ready alluded. This man, who was by birth a Marseillois, had been ex- 
pelied from his native city in consequence of some heavy crime; and, 
turning renegade, had attached himself to the army of the Grand Vesir, 
whose confidence he had gained by his ready wit and subtle policy. In 
such a position as mine the sound of a language familiar to me from my 
boyhood, alone would have sufficed to render bim a welcome visitor; but 
when, coupled with this, came the charm ef sympathy, and that he ex- 
liwusted himself in pity and sorrow for my sufferings, | soon learned to 
look for his appearance as the wrecked mariner watches for the streak of 
dawn. At length our discourse took another and a newer bent, and be 
began to talk to me of hope—of escape—of honors, and advancement.— 
He told me that all of these were within my reach; and then he contrast- 
ed with them my present state of squalor, famine, and hopelessness. M. 
breath came thick and fast-as he proceeded, and I bade him say on, for I 
began to surmise the truth ; and although I felt as if I could have seized 
him, and strangled him with my fetters, rather than that he should put 
his meaning into words, still a strange coward love of life grappled at my 
heert, and made me powerless. He profited by my bidding, and told me 
the condition on which I was to inherit liberty and power; I must be- 
come & Moslem! I had seen—! had felt that it was this—but I only 
laughed out in the bitterness of my spirit, and reminded him that I was a 
soldier and a Chistian. 

“The laugh was echoed by one as bitter and as mocking as my own. 
A soldier! Aye, with a chain about my throat, and gyves upon my wrists ! 
A Ceristian! Yes—cut off from my own altars and my own faith, and 
wasting away beneath the shadow of a Moslem mosque! But it must be 
even as I would: he had sought as a countryman, who had himself learnt 
wisdom from misfortune, to save me as he had himself been saved ; his vain 
attempt was over, and he left me to diein peace. Those were his parting 
words—To die in peace! And he said this to me—to me! The ambi- 
tious soldier cut short in his career, a captive and a #lave—the humble 
Christian, to whom a mother’s lips had first tanght the blessedness of 
prayer—the strong man, bowéd by wounds, and famine, and the chain— 
t me, who lay there on my foul straw alone. Oh, none can know the 
full meaning of that frightful word until they have been cut off as I was 
then, from home, from country, and from bope—and the scoffer bade me 
aie in peace ! 


“ My veryindignation gave me strengh; and [ had no sooner recovered 
from the vehemence of my passion than [ began to review my past for- 
tones, and to speculate upon my future fate. A thousand vague visions 
of ultimate escape, should I feign to accept the proposals of my captor, 
floated across my imagination, each leaving its own impalpable impress 
behind it. I remembered that I could not long survive in the state of 
wretchedness to whichl was now reduced; and to die there, like a house- 
less dog, the scof and scorn of every passer-by, was not like death amid 
the crush of battle. T grew sick at betta as { glanced round upon the 
filehy shed into which I had been thrust, and then dowa upon the fetters 
that were rusting into my flesh; but I did not waver in my resolve — 
Bitter az it was, so must it be: and even thus was death to come upon 
me 

“I saw no one for days: my food, coarse and scanty as it had ever 
been, was all consumed; my limbs were becoming rigid, and failed to 
obey thedictates of my will. Icould have borne hunger with fortitude, 
bot a burning thirst consumed me, and my parched and blistered tongue 
clave to my fevered throat. Would it not seem as though a wretch, such 


as I now describe, should have hailed death as a deliverance, and re-, 


signed his existence without a struggle? Perchance it might have been 
#0 with myself, had not the treacherous renegade once more visited my 
squalid prison, and feigning horror at my agonies, held to my lips a cup 
of waier. No, Oliver, never—not even amid the tortures of the rack 
could | ever recal that draught without a thrill of joy almost to madness. 
ft gave me back life—hope—liberty. I drank and I blessed him— 


blessed him with a Christian’s blessing, and gazed upon him with my | 


dite eyes, in all the intensity of gratitude. And then the tempter spoke 
again. Me bale me save myself fora career of power and splendor; 
and he warned me that he now indeed spoke to me for the last time, for 
that on the morrow I was to be exiled into Asia with foty other prison- 
ers, there to drag on an existence of drudgery and insult.” 


The Pasha paused; and with a handkerchief which lay beside him | 


wiped away the large drops of moisture that had gathered upon his brow, 
exe he again proceeded in a broken voice. 

“ Who shall decide, my friend, between the light and the darkness ? 
if, indeed, I have erred beyond hope, then did I sell my soul for that 
draught of water. [t brought back to my withered frame the love of life— 
the desire for action. Enough,—the Vesir was informed of my conces- 
sion ; my chains were struck off: my wounds cleansed and dressed ; 
and two Imaums appointed to receive the token of my apostacy, and to 
instruct me in my new duties. Honors and favor followed fast upon my 
conversion. The Vesir himself visited mein the comfortable dwelling to 
which | had been transported ; and a rich turban, a scymetar inlaid 
with ehased gold, and a jewel-hilted dagger, were presented to me as an 
earnest of his protection; while he himself placed in my hands two 














purses of dark green silk, one of them containing a hundred gold pieces 
and the other my appointment as Aga. 

* Singular mutations ef destiny! Who shall gather up the sea-sand 
and count its grains, or take up the tangled skein of fate, and separate its 
confused and iotricate threads 7 Lethe who can do this, sit in judgment 
upon Apdi Pasha. 

“ Geeat was the transition from the dark and noisome priscn whence I 


| had been delivered, to the luxurious dwelling wherein I was now instal- 


| 


led. The Vesir appeared to think that he could never sufficiently con- 
gratulate himself upon the convert he had made ; while, on my side flat- 
tered and conciliated by the deference with which I was everywhere re- 
ceived, I did not seek to dwell upon the price at which it had been pur- 
chased. I had no fear of treachery, for I was conscious that I could 


repay a hundred-fold the benefits of my new allies; and with my embi- . 


tion and my vanity alike satisfied, | soon forgot my projects of escape, 
and attached myself with all the earnestness of my nature, to the confid- 
ing and generous Achmet. 

“‘ A termination had been put for the time to the war in Hungary; and 
in 1667 the Vesir was deputed to take possession of Candia, whither, as 
I was now constantly associated in his enterprises, I accordingly accom- 
panied him. “ All human vanities are well nigh over for me, Oliver, 
for my destiny will soon be accomplished ; and thus I may permit myself 
to assert, that to my own efforts was mainly owing the capture of the 
city, and ultimately of the whole island, after a two year’s siege, almost 
unparalleled. My reward was the rank of Serashier ; and on our return 
to Constantinople Achmet Kiuprili spoke so warmly to the Sultan of my 
services, that | was summoned to his presence, and loaded with pre- 
sent and still more costly pledges for the future. The imaginative 
portion poriion of my nature was satisfied. The wildest and most tru- 
ant dreams of my youth had never shadowed forth the realities of my 
manhood. Beauty, gold, and obedience, were all mine at the first signal ; 
and if I did rot become intoxicated by my prosperity, it was because an 
icy finger had been laid upon my heart, which would not yield to the ge- 
nial current of my fortunes. 

“ Two years after the session of Candia, war was declared with 
Poland, and to me was entrusted the capture of the strong fortress of 
Kamienzik ; while great as were my resources, I required them all 
to succeed in so important an undertaking. I will give you no de- 
tail of the seige: enough that it was successful; and that shortl 
afterwards peace was concluded between the Sultan and the Poli 
monarch. [ served no ungrateful master ; for with the a 
that hostilities had ceased between the two countries, I received also 


| the information of my appointment to the Pashalik of Bender. I 


hastened to take possession of my new government ; and there it 
was that I first tasted the luxury of prosperous repose. My life had 
hitherto been one of toil and adventure, but there I seemed to have 
found a haven of peace, whence I could look forth unharmed upon 
the storm and tempest of a world in which I had so long played an 


| active part; and with this mental tranquility grew the desire to gain 


tidings of those who had been dear to me in earlier years. 


“*Among the prisoners whom we made in Candia, I particularly 
remarked a young man of prepdssessing appearance and singularly 
cultivated mind, for whom I felt an immediate interest spring up 
within me ; and great was my delight when I learnt that his name 
was Dumont, and that he was the kinsman of my patron Bellefond. 
Rejoiced to have found an opportunity of proving to my early friend 
how deeply his kindness had impressed my heart, I instantly ran- 
somed the youth, aud dismissed him Jaden with prescnts, under a 
safe escort, to his kinsman; to whom I bade him tell in detail the 
history of a life too eventful for written explanation ; and then, sat- 
isfied that one at least of those who had known me as the Switzer 
Coigny would do me justice, 1 departed, as I have already told you, 
for my Pashalik, trusting that deetiny would again throw into my 
path others of my early fricnds. I svon gained the love of those 
about me. The task was eary, fur my position rendered me absolute 
as a Sovercign Princein the province which I governed; and as I 
exerted my authority gen'ly, and with strict regard to justice, I ex- 
cited no enmity ; while I secured a crowdof adherents. So calmly, 
indeed, did my days pass by, that all I asked of fortune was to leave 
me the favor of the Sultan, the friendship of the Pasha, and the gov- 
ernment of Bender. This, however, was not tobe. The renewal 
of hostilities between the Porte and the German Emperor was the 
signal of my recal to more active life ; but I nevertheless took no di- 
rect pagt in the war until, in 1683 the Pasha of this city was mortally 
wounded during the attack of your forces, after the raising of the 
siege of Vienna : when the important command at Buda was con- 


| fided to me by my trusting and generous master: and so help me 


Allah and the Prophet ! I will never leave the citadel alive !” 


As the Pasha concluded his recital, the Imperialist officer flung 
himself upon his neck. ‘ Hear me, Coigny ;” hie said in all the ear- 
nestness of affection ; ‘' There is yettime. Reconcile yourself with 
your country and with your God. Look upon me no longer as the 
Envoy of Lorraine, but as the friend of early years. I have listened 
eagerly to your tale, and one blese<_ conviction has grown upon me. 
You are no: happy, Coeigny ; thr. :210ut all your eareer, gorgeous 
and prosperous aS it appears, you 2° notso. Abandon this falee 
glare of greatness, wnd return to *’: |.‘ends-and to the faith from 
which you have been so long divive: Do you not recognise the 
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hand of Providence in this strange meeting of the two obscure Swiss 
boys in the war-rent capital of a distant land? Do not resist it, 
Coigny ; with a happy heart and a free conscienee you will have no 
time to re_ret the empty vanities whichjyou must abandon to secure 
them !” 

As his friend spoke, the Pasha turned aside, with a troubled brow 
and an averted eye. It was plain that there was a fierce struggle 
in the breast of the brave but misguided renegade ; and Oliver, anx- 
jous tv push his advantage to the uttermost, hurriedly pursued his 
argaments. 

“¢ Nay, more ;” he said emphatically ; “it is your duty to save alike 
yourrelf andthose committed to your charge from speedy and inevi- 
table destruct'on. The ramparts are falling in every direction; the 
heavy guns of the Imperialists will rake the fortress from end to end ; 
the Christian army outnumbers your attenuated garrison at least 
fifty fold ; end the suldiers flushed with recent victory, and eager for 
further triumph.” 

He paused for a reply ; but as none was Offered, he once more 
resumed his efforts, hopeless as they appeared ; and as he had failed 
to chake the courage cf his listener, he next proceed:d to assail his 
egotism, which he doubted not that long habits of luxury and profu- 
sion must have nursed into excess. Acting upon this presumption, 
he accordingly centinued : “ But if it is worse than idle to point the 
attention of an able and experienced leader like yourself to facts so 
palpable a; these, I will therefore generalize no longer, but will 
frankly tell you that I am authurised to offer to you the highest hon- 
ors in the Imperial army, a heavy sum paid down in gold from the 
coffers of the State, and an appointment under the crown, equal to 
that wh ch you now hold of the Sultan, if you will abandon further 
thoughts of resistance, and so terminate this harrassing and ill-omened 
war. Thivk of this, Coigny, ere you dismiss me ; and when to these 
pledges, I add the readiness of Lorraine to accede to any conditions 
which you may see fit to make on abdicating your government of 
this outraged Christian city, surely you will concede to the heliness 
of our friendship what you might perchance have refused to the ur- 
gency even of a generous enemy.” 

As the last words escaped the excited lips of the Envoy, the Pasha 
turned gravely towards him, with a brow as calm as though no pas- 
sion had ever stirred the pulses bencath it ; and there was a collec. 
tedness in the tone of his reply, which at once convinced the listener 
that his cause was lost. 

| 
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“ Oliver;” he said ; “‘ you have honestly fulfilled your mission, 
both asa Uhristian and a soldier ; honestly towards your sovereign, 
bat falsely as regards your friend. You may have loved the goat- 
herd Cuigny, but you do not comprehend Apdi Pasha. I have laid 
bare my heart before you, and how have you read it? You have 
sought to make a profit of my apostacy. Learn that! may suffer, 
but that I cannot become a second time a renegade. You have striven 
to crush me into cowardice ; know that I would rather die than live, 
if life were to involve one secondof dishonor. But last and worst, 
you have endeavored to buy me at a price—Fye! fye! do you hold 
me as so mean and pitiful a thing that I am to be bartered like a bale 
of merc'iandise, and transferred to the highest bidder? I tell you, 
Christan, that your cannon sunk a mine of wealth just off the 
Blocks>erg, that would have put to shame your paltry bribe, and 
taught you that the cotter’s son had learnt to estimate such baubles 
cheaply! 

“Thus much to the Envoy of Lorraine: for you—my friend—I 
have another answer. Could I have thought that he whom I once 
Soved, and whose young memory has haunted me throughout a trou- 
blous life like a sweet vision, could have believed that words would 
make a traitor of his friend, I would have steeped those words in 
blood. But I knew you better, Oliver; you have persisted in a pain- 
ful tack, which is now ended. You did not hope to move me—you 
dared not. The treason of Apdi Pasha would have made you scorn 
the friendship of Coigny—I will follow the example you have so no- 
bly set. I, too, willdo my duty. The order of the Padishah, my 
master, to surrender the citadel of Buda to the forces of Lorraine, 
could not reach me before to-morrow eve; and without it, [ will never 
lift a hand to avert its fate. I will save it to the Crescent, or perish 
amid its ruins. You have my answer. And now, farewell, my first 
and best loved friend. Return to your brave General, and tell him 
that you have failed, because he was no traitor with whom you came 
to treat; and chance what may, be not rash, Oliver, in the coming 
conflict ; for now that we have met again, should I survive the fray, 
and learn that you had fallen, existence would be but bitterness.” 

The Pasha rose as he uttered the last words; and clapping his 
hands thrice, the door was again flung back by the same attendants 
who had closed it behind them when they entered ; and although Oli- 
ver would fain have indulged in a few more parting words, one glance 
at the Moslem leader sufficed to convince him that their conference 
wasended. Not atrace of passion, not a quiver of emotion lingered 
upon his brow or lip. He looked as if suddenly stricken into stone ; 
and the Imperialist officer had no alternative save to make a profound 
obeisance, which was returned and apparently unheeded by its ob. 
ject, and to pass out of the apartment. 

On his return to the camp, the baffled Envoy réported to Lorraine } 








not only the failure of his mission, but also the extraordinary circum- 
stance by which it was attended; and at once convinced him that 
nothing was to be hoped from either the ambition or the weakness of 
the Infidel leader. 

Early on the following morning the work of destruction began ; 
but the defence was as desperate as the attack. A company of 
Hungarian grenadiers succeeded in gaining the breach above the ri- 
ver, where they were met hand to hand by the Infidels, and several 
of them dragged within the walls, whence they were flung back in 
savage scorn, mutilated, anddead. Repulsed, but not disheartened, 
they advanced a second time, followed closely by a corps of German 
infantry ; but the same result ensued. The Moslem rent the air with 
their wild battle.cry, and the Pasha himself appeared to be possessed 
of ubiquity, so universally was he seen wherever the strife was thick- 
est; while so extraordinary was his energy, that for a time it threat- 
ened the assailiants with discomfiture; for the belief soon became 
general among the Christian troops that he was gifted with superhu- 
man power, and consequently beyond their reach. 

At tie very moment when this dangerous idea was gaining 
ground, Prince Louis of Baden brought up his treops, and among 
them the regiment of Oliver. This accession of strength at once dis- 
pelled the y grey: of the assailants, and with a loud cry of 
“God and St. Stephen!” they once more rushed to the walls; but 
the blood of Oliver seemed to freeze about his heart as he — 
immediately above the breach, the stately figure of his fri ren- 
dered still more conspicuous by his lofty turban, with its heron fea- 
ther secured by a huge carbuncle, that flung back the sun glints as 
they flashed upon it. 

His first impulse was to save him, or to perish at his side; and he 
pressed on over the wounded and the dying, where each was strug- 
gling to be foremost, and wading through a sea of blood; and when 
the wall was at length gained, Oliver was among the first who stood 
upon the lofty rampart, where he beheld not twenty paces from him. 
Apdi Pasha defending himself against a score of enemies with gal- 
lant courage, but with exhausted strength ; for his blows fell faintly, 
and his costly robe was dripping gore. 

“Hold!” he exclaimed, in the extremity of his despair, as he 
forced a passage towards his friend; “ Hold as ye are true men, and 
Christians!” But the last words were rendered inaudible, for ere he 
could pronounce them, a random shot entered his heart, and he fell 
dead over the body of the Pasha, who had been simultaneously struck 
down by one of the German troopers, against whom he had so long 
and so bravely striven! 

With him sank the proud Crescent from the towers and pinnacles 
of Buda, never again to desecrate by its Infidel supremacy the capi- 
tal of Christian Hungary.* 





* Itmay be expedient to explain that this tradition is strictly historical in all 
its details. 


i  —— 


THE CADI AND THE ROBBER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TURKISH LANGUAGE BY J. P. BROWN, 


Once in former times a Cadi of Bagdad was seated in his dwelling, 
absorbed in thought. On asudden he conceived the idea of taking « 
short and solitary ride for relaxation, between the hour of sun-set and 
that of re ; and for this purpose ordered his servants to get ready his 
horse. The Cadi mounted his trusty animal, and without ——— of 
his people with him, forthwith set out upon the way. Darkness be- 
gun to obscure the face of the world, and he wandered from his path. 
‘Perhaps,’ said the Cadi to himself, ‘ there may be robbers concealed by 
the way side, who would deprive me of my clothes as if they were only 
peeling an onion!’ 

Scarcely had he muttered these words, when lo! he perceived 8 man 
before bim, who exclaimed aloud: * Stop, O Cadi!’ 

The robber’s eye (for it was indeed a robber) fell upon the Cadi; and 
he seized hold of the reins of his horse’s bridle, as he said: ‘ Halt, O, 
Cadi! and stir not!’ 

The Cadi answered: ‘Why come you forth here to cavil with mef 
Ah! young man, do you not fear the Most High? Withdraw your 
from off my bridle, and let me pase on.’ 

But the robber replied : ‘Did I not fear Him, I would now eut you in 
pieces: therefore off with your cloak and produce your purse to me 
quickly, for I have business, and must away to strip others like yourself. 
I am here in search of prey, and as none can be better than you, off with 
cloak.’ 

To this the Cadi could only reply: ‘ Depart! and let me be.’ 

Robber. I am here by divine permission, and destiny must be ful- 
filled. Beside, as that affair which is undertaken by divine au 
always terminates successfully, and nothing can be done without it, 
came here confiding in destiny, and behold what good luck has befallen 
me! See how God's fatalities are fulfilled. Speak the truth: who are 
you, where are you going, what is your business, and why are you here 
without any attendants? 

Cadi. I was going to my vineyard, and lost my way. ,; 

Robber. Did you not know from the stars, the signs of the Zodiac, 
the position of the planets, and the setting of the sun, that you had wan- 
dered from your path? 


Cadi: He who believes in astronomy is certainly an infidel. pre 
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Robber. Do you want to deny the seven verses of the Koran, and 
refute them with a tradition 7 

Cadi. What are the seven verses? 

Robber. They are the commands of the Most High, as contained in 
the following’worde of the Koran: “ 1. I take refuge against the exe- 
crable Satan in God. 2. I adorn the heavens and earth with lanterns. 
3. Certainly I have placed the zodiac in the heavens, 4. The moon and 
stars shine to obey his order. 5. The moon we have destined to set so 
as toreturn. 6. He does not divide the heavens by the distances of the 
stars. 7. The heavens are the essences of the zodiac.” 

Cadi. Young man, since you are so learned in astrology, pray tell me 
whether this hour is lucky or not. 

Robber. This hour is in the sign of the scorpion, and is favorable 


to the robbing of those who are on the public way, for thefts, and for | 


stripping men. But it is unfavorable to the going out of cadis, preach- 
ers, imaums and muezzims. 

Cadi. My dear sir, I have only acted in obedience to the injunction 
which says: ‘“ I love to pray in gardene and vineyards.” 

Robber. Why did you not act also after the tradition: “ First find a 
companion, and afterward set out on your journey.” Had you now a 
companion I could not have attempted to despoil you. But hasten ; off 
with your cloak ; for I must be going to attend to my other business. 

Cadi. Youngster, have you not heard how the prephet said: “‘ He 
is a faithful man (Mussulman) in whose hands and tongue one is safe.” 
How therefore are you a Mussulman, when I dare not trust you ? 

Rebber. Have you not heard, O, Cadi ! that the prophet also said: 
“ Your hands and your feet will bear testimony against you in the day of 
judgment 1” Now you came here by your own hands and feet ; so off 
with your cloak, for time presses. 

Cadi. Injure me not, O, young man! for ‘‘ He who injures another 
is a Deev.”” (Devil. ) 

Robber. If 1 ama Deev, do you not know what you are 7 The Most 
High has said : “‘ I sent the Deeves over the unbelieving.” 

Cadi, The prophet has said : ‘‘ Shame is firm belief.” 


Robber. The Caliph Ali (on whom be peace 7) has made the remark 
that ‘ Shame prevents acquisition ;” so if I for shame refrain from des- 
poiling you, I will do an injury to myself. Hasten, therefore, give me 
your purse, and be free from my hands; a soldier should never be 
ashamed, for it would prevent him from taking what he lawfully acquires 
in warfare. You are a greater soldier than I am, for you take fees for 
deeds, decrees, and many other things of which I know nothing ; you 
despoil every one, and yet are dissatisfied, for you afterward make them 
legally yours. Now I despoil you conformable to usage and habit, law 
ro - tradition, and if J subsequently make the act legal, it willbe bat 
right. 

Cadi. But, young man, have you not heard how the prophet said : 
** The learned are heirs of the prophets ?”’ 

Robber. O, Cadi ! if you are an heir of the prophets, I also am the 
chosen servant of the Most High: for He has said: ‘‘ The readers of the 
Koran are the chosen servants of God 7” and I have studied the Koran 
thoroughly according to the seven readings. 

Cadi. Whatare these seven readings ?"’ 

Robber. According to those of the sects of Navi, Ebinketir, Abon 
Omar, Ibin Ameer, Abon Jafer, Hulfi Ashir, and Yabuk, each of which 
are again subdivided. 

Cadi. O, friend! I am astonished at your knowledge! How is it 
that one ao learned should be a robber? Since you are acquainted with 
the commands of God, why do you oppress the public? Is it not said: 
* Accursed be the power of the oppressor !’ 

Robber. You have spoken truly, as you, by going out on the high- 
way this night, have done violence to yourself by forfeiting your purse 
and goods. 

Cadi. O, light-of-my-eyes! if you do me no harm, but let me go free, 
I will not go out at night, but repent me of the sin, and ask pardon for 
the offence. The Most High will recompense you for it; for he has 
said: ‘In the heavens are thy recompense.’ 

Robber. But God has given me my recompense in this road, for the 
learned have said: ‘ Even the robber has his recompense.’ So hasten; 
off with your cloak, for morning is near. 

Cadi. O, brave young man! God having given you so much know- 
ledge, is it not said in the Koran: ‘ Are the learned and the ignorant 
equal?’ Certainly they are not. 

Robber. Just so; but what necessity is there that you should come 
eut at night? Now you have fallen into my hands; and is God satis- 
fied that you be Cadi of this country ?—you who leaye its roads unpro- 
tected, and its people to be despuiled? It would be but right should I 
peel you as I would an onion. 

Cadi. ©, robber! I have a question to ask you. 

Robber. Speak, let us hear. 

Cadi. Are you not afraid that as you prow] about the public road, 
you will one day be caught and put to death? 

Robber.. ‘The termination of that affair is always in peace, which 
occurs by divine permission.’ 

Cadi. Oh, brave young man! You are both learned in the sciences, 
a Hafiz, (one who has committed the Koran to memery,) eloqnent, a 
mufti, poet, and a robber. Fear God, and withdraw your hand from me; 
cause not the innocent to sigh, for ‘his supplications are beard, even 
though he be an infidel.’ 


Robber, Just so; but it is not well to apeak too much; and moreover 


it is useless, as nothing can occur but what is predestined; so off with 
your cloak, that I may be in a good hnmor. 

Cadi. Cannot you forego this affair? 

Robber. No; my wish is to despoil you. 

Cadi. My dear fellow! do not strip me here on the public way; but 
let us go into this vineyard, where I will give you my clothes and many 
presents beside. 

Robber. You desire to entice me there with soft words, and then or- 
der your servants to seize me; ufter which you will punish me according 
to law, or in conformity to the boly verse which says: ‘The arm of the 
thief must be cut off.’ Now the Most High has said: ‘ Put not thy hand 
in danger; and if I go into your vineyard it will be going into danger. 

Cadi. No injury shall come upon you in my vineyard; I have sworn 
it. I will there give you my clothes and many presents beside. 

Robber. ‘If a person swears to any thing from necessity or compul- 
sion, it is not profanity.’ 

Finally, the poor Cadi, not being able to answer the questions of the 
robber, dismounted from his horse, and taking off his clothes, gave them 
to him; the shirt on his shoulders being all thet was left him. 

Robber. Our prophet, on whom be peace! has said: ‘He who has. 
two shirts cannot taste of the sweets of faith.’ ’ 

Cadi. How, brother, can I assist at prayer without a shirt? 

Robber. The Lord’s prophet has said: ‘ Prayers are permitted with- 
out a shirt; drawers alone are sufficient.’ 

The Cadi on hearing this gave him his shirt also. He had a ring on 
his finger, made of a jewel, which meeting the robber’s eye, he said: 
* Give me also that ring, O, Cadi! for 1am a beggar at your door; do 
not therefore refuse me. The prophet of God has said:’ ‘ Refuse not 
the beggar’s request, even though he be an infidel.’ 

The poor Cadi, with feelings of desperation, and shivering with cold, 
gave up his ring to the robber, who, mounting the Cadi’s horse, said; 
* Now make legal to me all that I have taken from you ;’ which the help- 
less Cadi having done, hie rode away. 

The Cadi being now left to himself, returned to his dwelling, and 
greatly astonished his servants, who ran out to mect and ask what had 
befallen him. But he gave them no answer, and hastening to his cham- 
ber, fell despondingly upon his bed, and went to sleep. Scarcely had 
the morning dawned when the same attendants entered his room and said : 
‘Master, master, awake! there is a man at your door, mounted on your 
horse, dressed in your clothes, with your own cloak on his back, your cap 
on his head, your ring on his finger, and a book in his hand, who says : 
‘Tell your Effendi to hasten out and meet his master.’’ 

Cadi. Help! help! be careful not to open the door. He stripped 
me last night without a book, and now he comes with one in his hand, to 
deprive me of my Cadiship ef Bagdad. 

The Cadi’s wife hearing a noise, came to her husband to enquire the 
cause of it; and seeing what had happened, exclaimed: ‘ For shame, 
— Cannot you, who are the Cadi of Bagdad, give answer to 
robber?’ 

Cadi. O, wife! do not compare that man to any other, for he is with- 
out an equal. He must be carefully guarded against; for I fear if he 
comes in, he will call me his slave, you his female slave, and sell us both 
with our children in the bazaar.’ 

The robber in the mean time dismounted from his horse, and entered 
the house without permission; where, without saluting the Cadi, he 
passed beyond him to the upper part of the room, and seated himself on 
that part of the sufa which is the place of honor. 

Cadi. O, Youngster! what does this mean? Last night you robbed 
me, and now you appear before me without fear of losing your head ! 

Robber.—Ali, on whom be peace! (the third Caliph,) has said : ‘Iam 
the slave of whoever teaches me one letter.’ Now last night I taught 
you many holy verses of the Koran, and numerous traditions; you there- 
fore have become my slave, I your master. I have come this morning 
for the purpose of making up with you in a friendly manner, and then de- 
parting. If you oppose or refuse me, I will denounce yon as my slave, 
prove it legally, and then sell you and yours in the bazaar. My science 
has overcome you. ‘There is a verse which says: ‘ There would be no 
harm or injury to man were religion to remain, and the world cease to 
exist, but in the reverse ;’ and another: ‘ Science and knowledge will free 
man from oppression, for ignorance is the parent of injustice.’ 

The Cadi was greatly surprised at the erudition of the rubber, and said 
with animation: ‘ Hold, friend! say no more. [ see you area truly wise 
and ingenious man, and I will give you my daughter in marriage.’ The 
robber, on hearing these words, arose quickly aud hastened to kiss tbe 
Cadi’s hand, in acceptauce of his offer, and the ceremony was forthwith 
performed in the presence of her mother and the attendants. The Cadi 
perfectly immerged his daughter in jewels, and gave the robber one half 
of all he possessed. On the following morning, the robber, after kissing 
the hand of his father-in-law, agreeably to custom, seated himself near 
him, when the Cadi asked him, saying: 

Cadi. Oh! wise in God! I am surprised at what you have done, for 
it is foreign to your cultivated and superior mind. Tell me why you bave 
taken up the occupation of a robber? 

Son-in-Law. Worthy and respected father: I am not a robber, nor 
do I claim that title. My father at his death left me great wealth, all of 
which, not knowing its vslue, 1 spent with my friends. Soon I found 
myself without even shaving-money, and my companions, knowing that I 
Was penniless, turned their faces from me and forsook me. So one day L 
put my cap before me, and leaning my head on my hand, fell to thinking 
what I should do. If, thought I, 1 open a shop and daily cheat my cus 
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“He” had got her letter; and whether, if she sent the baby ashore by 
somebody else, ‘ He,” would know it, meeting it in the street; which, 
seeing that he had never set eyes upon it, in his life, was not very likely 
in the abstract, but was probable enough to the young mother. She was 
such an artless litle creature; and was in such # sunny, beaming, hope- 
ful state; and let out all this matter clinging close about her heart, so 
freely ; that all the other lady passengers entered into the spirit of it as 
much as she; and the capiain, (who beard all about it from his or 
was wondrous sly, I promise you; inquiring every time we met attable 
aa in forgetfulness, whether she expected any body to meet her at St. 
Louis, and whether she would want to go ashere the night we reached it, 
bat he supposed she wouldn’t), and cutting many other dry jokes of that 
nature. There was one little weazen, dried-apple-faced old woman, who 
took occasion to doubt the constancy of husbands in such circumstances 
of bereavement; and there was another lady (with a lap dog) oldenough 
to moralize on the lightness of human affections, and yet net so old 
that she could help nursing the baby, now and then, or laughing’ with 
the rest, when the little woman called it by its father’s name, and asked 
it all manner of fantastic questions concerning him in the joy of her heart. 

It was something of a blow to the little woman that when we were 
within twenty miles of our destination, it became clearly necessary to put 
this baby to bed. But she got over it with the same good humor ; 'tied a 
handkerchief round her head; and came out into the gallery with the 
rest. Then, such an oracle as she became in reference to the localities ! 
and such facetiousness as was displayed by the married ladies! and such 
sympathy as was shown by the single ones! and such peals of laughter as 
the little woman herself (who would just as soon kdve cried) greeted 
every jest with ! 

At last, there were the lights of St. Louis; and here was the wharf, 
and those were the steps ; and the little woman covering her face with 
her hands, and laughing (or seeming to laugh) more than ever, ran 
into her own cabin, and shut herself up. I have no doubt that in the 
charming inconsistency of such excitement, she stopped her ears, lest 
she should hear “‘ Him” asking for her: bot I did not see her do it. 

Then, a great crowd of people rushed on board, though the boat was 
not yet made fast, but was wandering about, among the other boats, to 
find a landing place: and every body looked tor the husband : and nobody 
saw him: when, ia the midst of us all—Heaven knows how she ever got 
there—there was the little woman clinging with both armstight round the 
neck of a fine, good-looking, sturdy young fellow! and in a moment after- 
wards, there she was again, actually clapping her little hands for joy, as 


she dragged him through the small door of her small cabin, to look ‘at the 
baby az he lay asleep. 
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tomers, my sins will increase until they rise as high as a mountain. 
When I repent, I must find each of these injured persons and ask his for- 
giveness, which, from being a difficult undertakifig, my situatisn at the 
day of judgment would be dangerous, and [ should certainly incur divine 
punishment. J therefore concluded that rather than commit innumerable 
ama!! sins [ would let it be one great sin, committed at once. So with 
this feeling, and confiding in the favors and destinies of the Most High, I 
set out with the intention of commencing the career of a robber. He has 
favored me by placing in my path such noble prey as yourself; and thus, 
behold, in the very first act of robbery which I commit, my wishes fully 
completed.— Knickerbocker. 


























—————— 

How to seit a Picturt.—I attended a furniture sale, a few days 
ago, inthe eastern part of the city. When the auctioneer is a man of 
any humor, such sales as these afford a rich field for amusement. The 
presiding genius on the present occasion was one of this stamp. The 
eompany was composed principally of women, (as is generally the case) 
probably four to one. Of these, about two thirds had come merely from 
curiosity, as to a place ‘where women most do congregate ;’ the fair sex 
being especially gregarious in their habits. Some had dressed themselves 
for the occasion in their Sunday clothes ; while others were in their every 
day garb, and with their babies in their arms, as they had no one to 
leave them with at home; yet it would not do to miss such an occasion. 

It appeared that the owner of the furniture had had, or had thought 
he had, a taste for the fine arts,and had covered his walls With paintings 
and engravings, of all sizes and descriptions. Some of these were odd 
enough. One I remember struck me as particularly ludicrous. It was 
& representation ef the murder of Helen Jewett by Robinson. The 
painter had represented the lady fast asleep in her bed, with her night-cap 
and curl papers in remarkably strong relief, considering that the only 
light was a small dip-candie, six to the pound, in the hand of the murde- 
rer. Robinson was discovered standing in the middle of the room, 
with a cloak over his arm, and an immense hatchet in his hand—alrea- 
dy bloody, probably from anticipation. He was advancing stealthily to. 
ward the bed, with his left side slightly advanced, and bending forward 
with bis hand to his ear, in much the manner of savages on the stage, 
when they advance upon the unwary foe; who generally, by the by, is 
aupposed to be some five or six miles off. 

* Here, ladies!’ said the auctioneer, ‘I have a very interesting picture 
to offer you; a representation of the murderer Robinson, in the very act of 
approaching his victim. The head of Miss Jewett is a portrait taken 
from a plaster-cast shortly after ber death, and admitted by Robinson 
himself to be a most astonishing likeness. The figure of Robinson is a 
fac-similie—as like him as two peas. I have been credibly informed 
that at the trial two respectable old gentlemen who had never seen the 
Prisoner recognized him at once from his resemblance to this picture.— 
And the cloak, ladies! the cloak is the very identical one which the mur- 
derer wore! What shall I hava for this valuable painting ?’ 

‘ Oar dollar,’ from an old lady. 

‘ Thank you, Ma’am; one dollar, one dollar, one dollar—half—two— 
two and a half—three, ‘hree dollars; three dollars are bid for this in- 
valuable pictare; only three ; worth at least fen! Three dollars, three 
dollars, three dollars—gcing at three dollars ;—going, going! Ladies, 
this picture is invaluable as a moral lesson as well as a work of art. I 
would recommend it to all mothers who have grown-up daughters.— 
Put th’s picture before them, and what temptation could ever induce 
them to leave the paths of virtue! Ladies, the owner of this picture 
has daughters; they have grown up from youth to womanhood; they 
have never left the paths of virtue; and their mother ascribes it mainly 
to the influence of this picture!” 

This address evidently produced a sensation. There was quite a stir 
among the matrons around me; and I heard one vixenish-looking old 
maid, with a sharp face, hooked nose, and iron spectacles, whisper her 
neighbor, ‘that to be sure it was so; and that if she hadn't such a ‘ pic- 
tur’,’ she didn’t know what might n’t have happened to her.’ The auc- 
tioneer put up the picture again, and the good ladies vied with each 
other in purchasing this invaluable safe-guard to female honor; and as 
they were assured that there was not another in the city to be had for 
love or money, it was finally knocked down to a Mrs. Chastely at three 
dollars and @ half; having cost originally, frame included, the sum of 
three shillings. The good lady bore her prize off in triamph, apparently 
as proud of her bargain as if she had purchased a handsome table or a 
valuable clock at the same price.— Knickerbocker. | 


——— 


Some New Incrpesxts atraxpine Tut Deata or Captain Coox. 
—All our readers, we take it, have had their feelings warmly excited by 
the affecting details of the melancholy murder of this distinguished and 
popular navigator, at Owhyhee, in 1779. It appears from a paper re- 
cently published in England, that Captain James King, an eleve of the 
great circumnavigator, treated for the recovery of his body from the na- 
tives; and an ambassador, who had been sent from Terri-vboo promised 
that the bones of the Captain, in the possession of Oboo, should be re- 
turned the next day—that the head and hands, together with the bones 
of the arms, thighs, and legs, were all that remained, the trunk having 
been burnt. Accordingly, next day, about noon, the bones were sent on 
board, and from their size, no doubt remained but that they were the 
Captain’s; bet what put the matter beyond all doubt was the hands, 
which were quite entire, except two or three slits in the palm of each, in 
which were some salt, for the purpose no doubt of preserving them: a 
long piece of the skin of the arm was lefthanging toeach. There were 
hkewise the leg bones of one of the people among the Captain’s—which 
circumstance was not mentioned to anybody, and they were all interred 
together ; the bones had evidently the marks of having been in the fire, 
bat the ligaments connecting the joints were entire. The head was scalped 
and the ears remained on the scalp, but the long hair was cut off: this 
the ambassador had told us before, and that Mia-a had the hair—an arti- 
cle they are all very fond of. Two days afterwards the native ambassa- 
dor came on boatd again and brought with him the Captain’s under jaw, 
his feet, one of his shoes, and the two barrels of his gun, which was 
double-barrelled, but without the stuck or any of the furniture. One- 
third of one of the barrels was beat close together, and exceedingly well 
done: it was intended, no doubt, either for a foi, or a weapon of war. 
The other barrel was a little bent, otherways quite entire. In the even 
ing the bones were committed to the deep, with the usual compliments 
due to his rank. 


— 

Tue Bricut-evep Littte Womays ano wer Bany—Boz on tur 
Mississirrt.—Oa the fourth night after leaving Louisville, we reached 
St. Louis, and here [witnessed the conclusion of an incident, trifling 


enough in itself but very pleasant to see, which had interested me during 
the whole journey. 





| —=>— 
| Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, son of Jerome Bonaparte, formerly King 
| of Westphalia, and brother of Napoleon, is the Chairman of a Committee 
| of an Agricultural Society in Maryland, to award premiums for the best 
There was a little woman on board, with a little baby ; and woman and | show of horses, &c. Mr. Bonaparte, is as happy a man, probably, as 
child were cheerful, good-looking, bright-eyed, and fair to see. The lit- | Jerome II, King of Westphalia, could be, had events allowed sucha per- 
tle woman had been passing a long time with her sick mother in New | 80nage now to have existence.—Alezandria Gazetle. 
York, and bad left her home in St. Louis, in that condition in which la- 
dies who truly love their lords desire to be. The baby was born in her 
mother’s house; and she had not seen her husband, (to whom she was | 


- seni =| 2 - . . 
now returning), for twelve months; having left him a month or two af- 
ter marriage. 


Eoypttan Lavonens.—The low price of labor, and almost every ar- 
tiele of Egyptian production is remarkable. Wheat is only about twen- 
five cents the bushel; and other products of the soil are correspondingly 
low. The price for day laborers, men or women, (one being considered 
as good in the field as the other,) is from four to seven and a half cents 
per day, or rather below the standard in Engiand. Mechanics, such as 
masons and carpenters, realize something mure. One half of this trifling 
stipend is usually paid in corn, and the other in cash. 


Well, to be sure there never was a litrle woman so full of hope, and 
tenderness, and love, and anxiety, as this little woman was: and all day 
long she wondered whether “He” would be at the wharf; and whether 
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New-Dork : 


____ SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 12, 1842. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


This week’s paper contains a very large variety of articles, and to 
some of them we would call the reader's attention. “The Pacha of 
Buda,” by Miss Pardoe, and “ Zadig; or the Reward of Virtue,” an ori- 
ginal translation—are two papers that will richly psy for perusal. We 
have also several creditable humorous pieces which will doubtless suit a 
numerous class of readers. 

The new work of Cornelius Mathews, Esq., entitled ‘‘ The Career of 
Puffer Hopkins,” will be the next novel issued from the Brother Jone- 
than press. It will be published in about ten days. 

The Election on Tuesday passed off very quietly amid a north-easter, 
which lasted the greater part of the day. This doubtless lessened the 
aggregate vote, and both parties, per consequence, may denounce the 
clerk of the weather. The democrats have something over 2000 majo- 
rity upon the gubernatorial! ticket in this city, and probably some twelve or 
fifteen thousand throughout the State—though, when we write this, all 
the returns bfive not come in. They will likewise have a large majority 
in both branches of the Legislature. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger says that Mr. Clay will 
decline being a candidate for the Presidency in the event of this state 
going forthe democrats. If this is true, Gen. Cass willnow be a for- 
midable aspirant ; and may receive the nomination of the Whig party. 

We are gratified to learn that our government are concerting measures 
with that .of Belgium, for the transmission of letters &., in a more di- 
rect manner between the ports of New York and Boston in our country, 
and Antwerp in Europe, We view this as a question affecting, not our 
post office exchanges with Belgium, merely, but extending to the vast 
correspendence carried on by our citizens, with the continent of Europe. 
As regards commercial matters, it will effect the more safe and speedy 
transmissian of information on business subjects, with Antwerp, Roter- 
dam, and thence up the Rhine, through the German and French territo- 
ries to Switzerland ; thence across to Italy. Delays and irregularities in 
our intercourse with these countries, have hitherto been too great, to an- 
swer the ends of commercial exactitude. 

Dickens’s American Notes came in the Great Western on Sunday 
evening, according to promise, and the announcement of the work for re- 
publication naturally excited great curiosity. During Monday thousands 
of copies were printed in Extra Brother Jonathans and circulated 
throughout the city. The friends of the distinguished author in this 
country, we think, must be perfectly satisfied with these notes ; while 
the gossips and fault-finders will doubtless be wofully disappointed. 
“* Boz” has indeed proved himself to be what the character of his pre 
vious writings had stamped him, a man of extremely liberal views and 
gentlemanly feeling, though somewhat aristocratic according to the 
American standard. His book of travels is a medley that will please the 
million ; and there is a manly sincerity characteristic of the author dis- 
played in every page. The truth is plainly told, and the description more free 
from blunders than that of any previous English writer upon America. 
Dickens has depicted the customs of our country—the peculiarities of 
eur philosophers, our orators and our etatesmen—the beauty of our 
towns and cities—the policy of our institutions—the usages of our courts 
and tribunals—the relative merits of our hotels, steamboats and railroads, 
and the depravity of a@ portion of our newspaper press, with strict im- 
pertiality—though we must be permitted to say that some of his delinea- 
tions border upon the caricature. There is one class of individuals who 
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seriously annoyed him while here, and whom he has studiously passed 


ever in silence:—we mean those most contemptible of all human 
beings, your literary and scientific trencher-pets and toadies, album- 
sonneteers and steam-engine gossips. It is quite evident, however, 


busy crowds of London. The quiet humor attending some of his 
pictures of American life, mingled with a number of fair hits and 
well drawn portraits, nevertheless gives a sort of spice to his notes, 
which will doubtless make them circulate very freely. One thing he 
should bear in mind, if he again has occasion to speak of us. A very 


Yarge portion of our population are foreigners, and as a consequence, 








most of our vices are of foreign origin. Even that part of the public 
press which he denounces so feelingly ie conducted mostly by naughty 
subjects of her majesty, Victoria! It may be proper here to state that 
the famous article in the Quarterly Review about the American news- 
paper press, and particularly Bennett's Herald, was not written by Dick- 
ens, though, in alluding to it in his “‘ Notes,”’ he pronounces it “ able and 
perfectly truthful.” It is now supposed to have been communicated to 
the Review by Dr. Lardner, whom Bennett abused in such a shocking 


manner last spring. 
——— 


Novets axp Newsrarers.—Some of Bennett's recent effusions are 
amusing enongh. For instance, he has been trying to demonstrate logi- 
cally for a month past, tha: his highly popular diurnal is not keeping 
pace with it’s equally esteemed proprietor in going to thed—l. Among 
other things he gives us a sham list of the circulation of all the newspa- 
pers in the city—estimates his own at 32,000! In the next paragraph 
he publishes a document from his paper maker, to prove that he consumes 
750 reams of paper per week in printing this 32,000; whereas any 
school boy who has learnt the multiplication table, must understand that 
750 reams of paper will furnish 360,000 sheets, or 60,000 per day for 
the six days. It is scarcely necessary to notice these incongruities 
in so notorious a remancer; nevertheless, for the benefit of coun- 
try readers, we would state that all his newspaper statistics are 
the mere coinage of his brain, both as regards his own and other 
city papers. The actual circulation of the Herald is now below 
5000 copies, and with his present heavy expenses Bennett cannot keep it 
in existence a year longer and pay his debts. This he knows—and 
hence the numerous puffs of his establishment, with which he is wont 
to regale his readers. 

With respect to the shilling novels, the Harpers have now thrown the 
gauntlet in earnest, evidently with the intention of annihilating the mam- 
moth newspaper establishments which originated the plan. However, 
“all is fair” in trade as well as politics, and we welcome them to the 
field, hoping they may “ turn their money quick,”’ as did the bright lad 
who purchased apples at two-ior three-pence, and sold them three-for- 
two-pence. Our shilling noyels are printed on from one-and-a-half to 
two mammoth sheets of paper, which is thrown off the press and done up 
like an ordinary newspaper, at a comparatively trifling cost ; while Har- 
per’s novels contain from six to ten sheets of super-royal book-paper 
dried, pressed, sewed and bound ; and the cost of which cannot avorage 
less than from ten to twelve cents each—their wholesale price being but 
eight cents. 

There have been four editions published of Dickens’s Notes, three in 
this city, and one in Philadelphia. Probably 50,000 or 60,000 copies 
in the aggregate have been already sold. 

RE 


Tue Latter Day Satnts.—The emigration of these deluded enthu- 
siasts from the old country to this side of the Atlantic, seems to be on the 
increase, notwithstanding the recent developements of the conduct of their 
apostle, Joe Smith. The Liverpool Albion says, that upwards of 5,000 
have already emigrated this year, and that an equal number will leave 
before spring, the bulk of them being from the midland counties of Eng- 
land, and consisting principally of farmers and farmers’ servants. 
When no other profitable freight offers, the New Orleans vessels take 
these disciples of the great Western prophet at a very low figure. 
The Sydney, for instance, only received £115 for 180 of the Mormons; 
the Henry has agreed to carry 140 for £100—little more than 15s. a 
head! All this is clearly indicative of two things; first, the utter stag- 
nation of trade between Liverpoo} and America at the present moment; 
and, secondly, the prevalence of superstition and simplicity amongst a 
very industrious class of persons, who ought to know better than to 
leave their homes and kindred, in order to follow the fortunes of a sort 
of quack-prophet, who, if he is not a downright knave, his morality is at 


| least of a very questionable eharacter. 
that Dickens does not understand ws, notwithstanding that his | 


perceptive organs may work sharp enough witile mingling in the | 


a 
Tue Cuingse.—The terrible war which Great Britain is now waging 


| against the Chinese, teaches them the art of manufacturing instruments 


for succersful defence. It is well known, that there ia no nation of the 
earth where the people can so readily imitate every thing a3 inChina. If 
England continues the war two or three years longer she will find the 
celestials prepared with frigates, forts aad guns of the most epproved 
modern construction. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


CaTaLocue or tHe Orricers anD Stupents og Yate CoLiece: 
1842—3. B. L. Hamlen, New Haven. 


We have here a complete list of the Theological, Medical and Law 
Students, together with the officers and under graduates of the college, 
and full particulars of the prospects and condition of that ancient and 
time-honored institution. 





Tue Wospers or THE Wor cp, in Nature, Art and Mind, illustrated 
with several hundred engravings—compiled by the publisher, R. Sears, 
122 Nassau-st. 


The frontispiece and title page of this work are elegant specimens of 
the art, being original designs by Chapman, engraved by Lessing. The 
first is a magnificent and highly effective view of the Falls of Niagara— 
the best engraving of the kind we have ever seen. The book itself is a 
handsomely bound octavo of 580 pages, and the various subjects upon 
which it treats, and which are illustrated with wood cuts, must prove 
valuable to the younger portion of the reading public as well as interest- 
ing to all classes of readers. 

Apvestures or Capt. Jous Smirn, the founder of Virginia. New 

York: Appleton, 200 Broadway. 

It cannot be denied that posterity has done justice to the name of the 
hero of this narrative. He was one of the most remarkable men that 
ever lived. Possessed of a bold, daring and courageous spirit, his life 
wes a perfect romance, filled with wild and roving adventures, equalled 
only in description by eastern fable. The volume before us is a duodeci- 
mo of 200 pages, and is avery suitable present for the young. 

Tue Lecat Oeserver. By Samuel Owen, 42 Ann street. 

This is a weekly pamphlet, containing all the more important deci- 
sions of our courts, carefully revised. It must be valuable to lawyers, 
and interesting to all business men. 

Braitawaire’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery— 

Adee and Eastbrook, 160 Nassau street. 

We invite the attention of medical men to this semi-annual publica- 
tion. Its contents are too exclusively of a professional character to at- 
tract the attention of the general reader; but this is perhaps a fault that 
will recommend it to physicians. 


ArtHour’s Temperance Tates—a serial, by Gudey of Philadelphia 
—is for sale by most of the booksellers. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines, No. 19—illus- 
trated with more than a thousand engravings. Appleton has nearly com- 
pleted this useful work. There are but one or two more numbersto come. 

“Waive we Live Ler us Live”—a Poem, by W. 0. Bourne, de- 
livered before the Society of Letters—has just been publ's'ied by Saxton 
and Miles in a handsome pamphlet. 

Tue History or Catuarine Ranvotrn is one of Harpers’ new 
twenty-five-cent novels—cheap enough! Carey and Hart are also pub- 
ishing a similar edition of the Waverly Novels. 


Tue New York Mirror for Nov. 5th is embellished with a costly | 
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steel engraving of the presentation of the Declaration of Independence. | 


It is a faithful copy of the portraits from Col. Trumbull’s celebrated 
painting upon that interesting subject. 

Tue Kyickersocker for November has been out two weeks. The 
list of original papers present a great display, theugh we find nothing 
among them very startling. The editorials and literary notices form the 
most attractive feature of the work. 


Tue Americas Ecrectic ror Novemver is just published by Platt 
and Peters, Brick Church Chapel. It is aa usual filled with classical 
reviews and grave entertaining matter. “Recollections of Napoleon’s 
Youth,” an original translation by the editor, is a paper of considerable 
historical interest, from which we purpose making some extracts, in 
due course, if we can do so without trespassing upon the copyright. 


Tae Pretry Flower Gint—A Song by Signor de Begnis, is just 
published by Hewitt, 229 Broadway. The vignette is an elegant view of 
the foot of the Park, where the heroine is accosted by the various pe- 
destrians. 

——— 

Governor Seward has appointed Thursday the eighth day of Decem- 
ber, to be observed by the people of this State as a day of public thanks- 
giving and praise to Almighty God for the manifold blessings of the 
current year. 


| 
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Tue State Evection.—From the returns thus far received there ie 
no doubt of the election of Mr. Bouck as Governor by a majority of from 
fifteen to twenty thousand. New York city has given him a majority of 








2,015. Intelligence from thirty-Gve counties gives him a further mejori- 
ty of 9,878. The Whigs have piubably elected a Senator in the Eighth 
District only. 

John McKeon, the democratic candidate fur Congress in the sixth 
district, composed of the upper wards, is defeated in consequence of a 
split in the democratic ticket, and Hamilton Fish is elected. Mr. Phoe- 
nix is elected in the third district by a majority of 898; and it is pro. 
bable that the whigs have one or two members of Assembly —defeating 
Tighe Davy and Dr. Vandyke. Mike Walsh received 2,300 votes. 

The whigs have gained & members in Albany and 1 in Fulton, and lost 
1 in Montgomery. 

Until we have official returns, it seems almost unnecessary to say 
more than that the democrats have swept the Siate—and will have large 


majorities in both branches of the legislature. 
—— 
Texas.—We have 4 little additional news respecting the defensive 


movements of the Texans. President Houston has made a flaming speech 
to his troops, in which he told them that they must now make up their 
minds for fighting in earnest, and “ go ahead,” or else go to the d—t. 
He also disclosed his plans for a march to the Rio Grande, and beyond 
it, if thought advisable. The command seems to have been bestowed on 
Gen. Somerville. 

Tbe Houstonian states that it was the intention of the President to 
meet in person the Caddoes, Biloxies, and Ionies, and such other tribes 
as are desirous of making treaties with the Gevernment, at the Waco vil- 
lage on the west side of the Biazos River, on the 24th of October : also, 
that the notorious Cordova who headed the Mexican rebels at Nacogdo- 
ches in 1838, was killed at the battle of Salado, and that several Chero- 
kee Indians were also killed. The brother of General Vasquez received 
a wound during the engagement of which he afterwards died. 

The New Or:leans Tropic of the Ist instant, says: We are rejoiced to 
learn that the Texan squadron will undoubtedly be in the Gulf in the 
course of a few days. By recent arrivals from Yucatan, Commodore 
Moore has probably received such assistance as will enable him to con- 
clude al! essential arrangements and put to sea forthwith. 

on ae 

Avuctios Bursixc.—This is a sort of swindling operation performed 
by certain auctioneers upon country people who are not up to the trick.— 
The way it is done is thus: the auctioneer puts up acard of six dozen 


| pen-knvies, pencil cases, and such kind of hardware articles, made for 


the purpose, and asks for a bid upon the lot. One of his sham bidders 
starts them at 25 centa, and after expatiating upon their merits, some 
countryman will perhaps be induced to bid off the lot at a dollar and a 
half. Then comes the cheating—the countryman hands out a five dollar 
bill to change, and the burning auctioneer presents him in return with an 
account amounting to $50 or $60, charging the articles upon the card as 
a dollar and a half each, instead of so much for the lot. The country-~ 
man of course disputes the account and demands his five dollars back, 
when the auctioneer very coolly kicks him out of the store. Thus Johm 
Crow, who keeps an auction store of the description in Water street, 
near Pearl, served a very respectable-looking gentleman named Blodget, 
from Ohio, on Wednesday last. The following is Crow's account: 


“ Mr. Blodget Bo’t at auction, 
Re ore 88 Sinks’ choo dgodtnewad débbes $241 00 
Card of jewelry, &c., 128 pieces, at one shilling...... 16 00 








Rec’d payment in full, J. Crow. #10 00 

And on the back of the bill the following :—“ Received the within 
goods to be sold for Mr. Blodget’s aecount. 7th Nov. 1842. J. Crow. 

An officer was sent with Mr. Blodget, and Crow compelled to fork up 
the whole amount. The next time he is caught by the police he wil? 
not escape so easily. 

—_—_ 

Fire.—The Union coffee house, corner of Houston and Suffolk streets, 
was destroyed by fire on Wednesday morning at about daylight, and the 
flames communicated to the German Free School building adjoining, the 
interior of which was also destroyed. 

— 

IscenDIARIES.—The mayor of this city hae ofivred a reward of $250 
for the apprehension and convict‘on of the incendiaries who are sup 
posed to have been the cause of the recent fire in the twelfth ward. 
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ZADIG: OR, THE REWARD OF VIRTUE. 
AN EASTERN TRADITION. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY F. 8. THOMAS. 


In the days of King Moabdar, there lived at Babylon a young man of 
the name of Zadig, possessed of a naturally good understanding, which 
‘was considerably strengthened by education. Having been taught the 
sciences of the famous Chaldeans, he knew some little about the chief 
Jawe of nature, at least as much as any one knew in those days, and 
quite as much about metaphysics as any one does in these—in both cases, 
very little. He was firmly persuaded that the year consisted of three 
hundred and sixty-five days and six hours, and thet the sun was in the 
centre of the system; and when the Magi told him that it was nothing 
less than high treason to believe that the earth turned on its axis, or that 


the year contained twelve months, he “was silent without being con- | 


vinced.” 

Zadig was possessed of great riches, and par consequence, of many 
friends. Having always enjoyed good health, he was tolerably hand- 
some—in his own opinion extremely so—and possessing despite his va- 
nity, a feeling and generous heart, he ought to have been content; but he 
wae not, for he wanted a wife, at least so he thought. Our hero, there- 
fore, fell violently in love with Semira, a young lady whose beauty, birth 
and fortune made her the most eligible match in Babylon. Semira re- 
turned his love in so natural and unaffected a manner that Zadig was 
completely enraptured. The moment had almost arrived which was to 
complete his happiness, when as they were walking together, one even- 
ing, without the gates of Babylon, under the shade of the spreading 
palms which berder the Euphrates, they were attacked by a party of 
ruffians armed with bows and sabres. These were the emissaries of the 
young Orcan, nephew to the prime minister, who had been persuaded by 

is uncle’s courtiers, that he had an exclusive right to do as he pleased. 
‘Orcan had been the unsuccessful rival of Zadig, for the hand of Semira ; 
and although he had really none of the virtues or good qualities of our 
hero, yet, in his own opinion he was much superior in every respect. He 
had therefore determined to possess himself of the young lady—by foul 
means if he could not by fair. 

The attacking party, in obedience to the will of their employer, sud- 
denly seized the beautiful Semira, who, in her affliction cried out, “ O, 
merciful heaven, they are tearing me from him whom I adure! save him 
from their murderous hands ;” for so ardently did she love Zadig, that 
she did not eventhink of her own danger. On hearing the voice of his 
beloved, Zadig rushed to her rescue, put the ruflians to flight, and bore 
the fainting and wounded girl toa place cf safety. On opening her eyes 
and seeing her deliverer, she blushed as she exclaimed with a charming 
frankness that delighted him, “O Zadig! 1 will henceforth love and es- 
teem you as my husband to whom I owe honor and life.’”” Never had 
lips uttered words so fraught with gratitude, or sentiments so touching— 
s0 productive of pure, disinterested love. Semira’s wound was sligat, 
but Zadig had been burt more dangerously; an arrow struck him near 
the eye, making a deep wound which now caused much pain and anxiety. 
Semira prayed the gods that her lover might recover; her eyes were 
night and day bathed in tears, while she awaited with impatience 
the moment when those of Zadig would again be sensible of her 
looks; but an inflammation arising from the wound gave reascn to 
fear the worst. She even sent to Memphis for the great physician 
Hermes, who promptly obeyed her summons, attended by, a numer- 
ous cortege. He visited the patient, and after an attentive exami- 
nation of his wound, declared that he would Jose his left eye; he even 
predicted the day and the hour when this oecurrence would take place. 
“Had it been the right eye,” said the learned doctor, “I could have 
easily cured it, but wounds of the left eye are always fatal to that organ.” 

All Babylon, whilst lamenting the misfortune of Zadig, admired the 
profound knowledge of Hermes, and he departed for his native city with 
additional honors. Two days afier, however, the inflammation of Za- 
dig’s eye subsided of itself, and he was soon effectually cured. Upon 
hearing of this, the great physician wrote a long treatise, comprising 
two ponderous volumes, to prove that an eye, under such circumstances, 
ought not to have been cured. Zudig did not read it, but as soon as he 
could go out, he prepared to pay a visit to the object-of his adoration, 
for whose sake alone he wished to possess eyes. What was his aston- 
ishment, on reaching ber father’s house, to learn, that having an uncon- 
querable aversion to one-eyed men, the beautiful Semira had just mar- 
ried his detested rival, Ovean, having taken for granted that the opinion 
of the great Hermes would be verified. At this news he fainted away, 
and sickness brought him to the verge of the grave; but at length, rea- 
son got the better of his affection, and the very poignancy of his feelings 
served to console him. 

“Since I have experienced,” said he to himself, “80 much caprice on 
the part of a lady educated at court, [ will, forsooth, marry a@ citizen's 


daughter; and he fixed upon Azora, the most intelligent and high-born 
of the city as his bride. Theywere married, and for a whole month be 


enjoyed all the delights arising from a happy union. The on!y fault, (if 
fault it be,) was a little levity, and much inclination to think that the 
handsomest young gentlemen, were likewise the most intellgent and 
virtuous. 

One day Azora returned from a walk, in a great passion, and making 
many exclamations; “* What is the matter, my dear ?’’ said her husband, 
what has put you beside yourself?” 


“Ab” replied she, “ you would be as angry as I am if you had seen 











who, two days ago, erected a monument to her hus band, near the brook 
which borders this plain. She had promised him on his death-bed never 
to rarry again, as long as that brook should flow by his tomb—” 

“‘ She is indeed an inestimable woman,” interrupted Zadig, ‘‘ and was 
devotedly attached to her late husband.” 

“ Bur, if you only knew how she employed herself, when I visited 
her, perhaps you would alter your opinion,” said Azora, “ would you 
have believed it? the wretch waa actually having the course of the! wa- 
ter turned aside !” and the offended lady indulged in such lengthy invec- 
tives, and in reproaches so violent, against Cosrow, that her husband was 
not much pleased with this show of virtuous indignation. 

Zadig had a friend of the name of Cador—one of thoze young men 
in whom his wife fancied she found much virtue and good sense. He 
| therefore determined to try her affection, and for — made aconfi- 

dant of Cador, and imparted t» him his design. ean time Azora, hav- 
ing passed two days at the house of a country friend, returned on the 
third to her home, when her domestics, all in tears announced, to her 
great grief, that her husband had died suddenly on the previous evening, 
that no one had dared to carry her the fatal news, and that they,had 
placed his body in the family tomb at the foot of the garden. 

Cador was present to console the afflicted widow, and begged 
permission to sup with her that evening, which was granted, and they 
mingled their tears. Next day the two friends wept less, and dined 
together; when he informed the learned lady that her deceased hus- 
band had left him the greater part of his wealth, at the same time drop- 
ping hints that she had it in her power to make him happy by sharing it. 
| The widow wept—was angry—was appeased; the supper was longer 

than the dinner; they spoke together with more confidence. She be- 

stowed many praises on the deceased, but acknowledged that he.-had 
faults from which Cador was free. 

Suddenly the young man complained of a violent pain in his side.— 

Azora was much alarmed, and had all her store of spices and perfumes 
| placed at his service, to allay the pain. She even regretted the absence 
of the great Hermes, and condescended to touch the affected side. “Are 
you subject to these cruel pains?” inquired she, with compassion. 

“They bring me sometimes te the borders of the grave,'’ answered 
the young man, “and there is only one remedy for them that I could 
ever discover, viz. : applying to the seat of the pain, the nose of a man 
who had died the day before !"’ 

“That is a strange remedy,” faltered the afflicted widow, who was 
now really concerned for the safety of her guest; but soon recovering 
herself, she soliloquised as follows:—‘‘If I can relieve this unhappy 
youth without injury to any one, it is my duty to do so—and when my 
late husband passes hence to another world they will certainly not re- 
fuse him entrance because his nose is a little shorter in the second ‘life 
than in the first.’’ Taking a razor, she hastened to her husband’s tomb, 
shed a few tears over it, raised the lid of the coffin, and proceeded to cut 
off his nose! 

Zadig instantly roused himself up, holding his bleeding nose with one 
hand, while with the other he caught the razor. ‘‘ My dear Azora!’ 
exclaimed he, “ your plan of cutting off my nose is quite ridiculous, and 
will no doubt cause as much gossip as did that of your friend Cosrou, 
| in turning aside the course of the stream by her husband's grave.” 

Zadig soon discovered that the first month of matrimony is the honey- 
moon; and the second, wormwood. He was obliged to discard Azora, 
for her fickleness, and diversity of taste, and he therefore resolved 
thenceforth te seek his happiness in profound studies. ‘“ No one,” said 
he, ‘is happier than a philosopher who reads in the great book of na- 
ture; the truths which he there discovers are useful to himself; they 
nourish and strengthen his intellect; he fears no man, nor woman 
either, during life—nor has he a tender spouse to come and cut off his 
nose after death!” 

Filled with these ideas, he retived into a house on the bank of the Eu- 
phrates. There, he did not oecupy himself in calculating how many 
cubic inches of water per second flowed under the arches of a bridge, 
or how much rain fell in one month more than another; nor did he in- 
vent any plan for making silk of cobwebs, or porcelain of broken bottles, 
but he studied minutely the nature of animals and plants, and soon ac- 
quired an acuteness of perception, which disclosed to him a thousand 
differences where a common observer could discover nothing but uni- 
formity. 

One day as Zadig was walking near a little wood, he saw running to- 
ward him one of the queen’s slaves, followed by several servants of she 
| king's household, who all appeared in the greatest distress, running to 
and fro like men who are seeking some very precious article that has 
been lost. “Have you seen the queen’s dog?” “ Has the king’s horse 
passed this way?’’ were the interrogatories put tohim, as they approach- 
ed. Zadig answered the first question thus:—‘‘ Was not the dog a 
very small Spaniel, with long ears, anda little lame in the first fore- 
| foot 7” 

“ Yes, that is the very dog,” replied the slave, “ where is he 1” 

“I do not know,” answered Zadig, ‘I have not seen him. As tothe 
| horse,” continued he, turning to the others, ‘ was he not a very powerful 
| one, five feet in height, and his feet very small? were not the sides of 
| his bitt gold set with emeralds, and his shoes silver’’’ ‘“ Yes," said 
| they, “‘what road has he taken?” “Iam not able to inform you,” 1e- 
| joined Zadig, “for I have not seen him either.” 

Frcm these mysterious replies, the servante did not doubt that Zadig 

had stolen the king’s horse and the queen’s dog; and they therefore con- 


| what | have just witnessed. I went to console the young widow Cosrou, 
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ducted him at once before the council of the great Desterham. By this 


profound body he was promptly condemned to the hastfnado, and perpet, 


ual banishment. Hardly had sentence been passed, however, when some 
ene brought back the lost horse and the dog. The Council saw the 
necessity of immediately rescinding their decisiou ; but they nevertheless 
fined the offender four hundred ounces of gold, for contempt of their dig- 
nity in testifying that he had not seen, what he had seen. Zadig was 
obliged to pay this fine, after which he was allowed to plead his own 
cause, which he did in these words : 

“ Stars of justice, flowers of science, and mirrors of truth—who possess 


the heaviness of lead, the hardness of iron, the brilliancy of the diamond, 


and much affinity for gold; since I am graciously permitted to speak 
before this august assembly, I swear to you betore Orossmade, that I 


neither did I ever behold the sacred and high-born horse of his majesty 


the king. This is exa¢tly what did happen to me: I was walking to- | 


wards the wood which has been spoken of, when I saw en the sand the 
tracks of a smal! animal, which I easily recognized to be those of a dog. 


Little marks, here and there, beside the tracks, also showed me, and | 


would have convinced any clese observer, that the dog was small and had 


comparatively long ears, since they marked the ground; and from the | 


fact that the sand had been less pressed by the left fore paw than by any 
other, I was persuaded that the interesting little animal who had enjoyed 
the caresses of our most sublime and gracious queen, was lame in that 
foot, if I may presume so to express myself. With respect to the noble 
horse of his most royal majesty, I perceived his fuot-marks near the same 
spot; they were all at equal distances from each other, whence | inferred 
that the majestic animal was very strong, The leaves of the trees were 
brushed, at the distance of just five feet from the ground, whence I con- 
cluded that must be his height. As to his bitt, the sides of it were un- 
doubtedly ornamented with emeralds set in gold, for I picked up one of 
the stones, which had been rubbed off against a tree, and it had a frag- 
ment of gold adhering to it. That his shoes were silver, I know, for [ 
found one of them, which he had kicked off.” 








mpeg his house dwelt Arimaze, a person whose base and brutal 
mind was depioted upon his gross features. This person, having never 
succeeded in his dealings with the world, thought to avenge himself, and 
indulging hia malice by cursing all those who had. Although immensely 
rich, he never succeeded ia collecting any flatterers or parasites at his 
heuse. The noise of the carriages and equipages, which visited Zedig’s 
mansion every evening, was therefore disagreeuble to him; and the sound 
of Zadig’s praises, still more eo, Intruding himself one evening into our 
hero’s home, he sat at the table unwelcome, and indeed, an uninvited guest. 
He then corrupted all the pleasures which before reigned at the hospitable 
board, as it is said harpies infect the viands which they touch. In Babylon, 
Arimaze went by the name of “ the envious;”’ and he was indeed envious 


| of his opposite neighbor, Zadig, because he was called “the happy.” — 
never saw the most respectable dog of my gracious mistress the queen, | 


An opportunity of doing injury presents itself to one of doing good; and 
the envious man soon proved the truth of this; for one evening going to 
Zadig’s house, he found him walking in his gardens with two friends and 
a lady to whom he had often paid many attentions and courtesies, with- 
out any other intention than that of paying them. The conversation 
turned upon a war, which the king had just brought to a conclusion, 
against the prince of Hiscania, his vassal. Zadig, whohad signalized 
his courage in this war, praised the king much, and the lady more. He 
even took his tablets, and wrote four extempore verses, in which he paid 
many compliments both to his sovereign and his female friend, and then 
handed it to her toher read. When she had read the verses, some other 
of hjs friends requested permission to see them also; but his modesty, 
or rather a sense of pride, caused him to refuse. He therefore broke in 
two the leaf of the tablets upon which they were written, and threw the 
pieces into a rose bush, where his friends sought for them in vain. A 


| slight shower falling at the time, caused them to regain the house. Ari-. 





The king’s council admired the profound discernment of Zadig, and he 
was the subject of much conversation at Court; and although many Magi 


were of opinion that he ought to be burnt as a sorcerer, yet the king 
himself was of a different opinion, for he remitted the fine of four hundred 
ounces of gold which had been imposed upon him. The attorneys and 
sctiveners then came in great pomp to restore his money, but unfortu- 
nately for the prisoner, they deducted much the larger portion to defray 
the expenses of justice. Zadig now saw how dangerous it sometimes is, 
to be too wise, and he resolved to profit by this occurence, and, on the 
next docasion of the kind, not to be so communicative. 

This occasion was not long in presenting itself. A State prisoner 


having escaped from custody, he passed under the windows of Zadig’s | 
His pursuers, on questioning Zadig, could not elicit a single | 


mansion. 


word from him, and it being proved that he was looking out of the window 
at the time of the prisoner’s escape, he was fined five hundred ounces 
of go!d. ‘‘Gracious Heavens !”’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ how much one is to be 
pitied, when he is fined for walking, where the queen’s dog, or the king’s 
horse has passed, as for inndcengly looking out of his own window! How 
difficult, indeed, it is to live happy in this life !”’ 

Our hero now resolved toconsole himself, for his previous misfortunes, 
by philosophy and friendship. He possessed, in the suburbs of Babylon, 
a house ornamented with much taste, where he collected all the works of 
art, and all the amusements worthy of an honorable man. In the morn- 
ing, his library was open to the learned and scientific, andin the evening, 
his table was surrounded by good company. 


| it was found that they fitted exactly, and they then rea 





It happened that there arose one day, a violent dispute about a law of | 


Zoroaster, which forbids the eating of griffins; ‘‘Why forbid the eating of 
griffins,‘ said one of the party, “since the animal is not in existence.” 

“ It’s being forbidden,” said an other, ‘is an evident proof of its ex- 
istence, since Zoroaster would not forbid it, otherwise.” 

Zadig, wishing to reconcile them, spoke as follows: “If there are 


griffins, let us not eat them; if there are none, of course we cannot eat, | 


them ; so in either case, we shall obey the precepts of Zoroaster.” 

A wise man of the company, who had composed thirty volumes, on 
the natural history of the griffin, on hearing these remarks, hastened to 
aceuse Zadig before an old judge, named Yebor, the most incorrigible old 
sot of the Babylonians, and, withal, very superstitious. On heuring the 
complaint he was very indignant, and was going to impale Zadig, for im- 
piety, when his friend, Cador, went to him and said, 

“You should not destroy Zadig, for he is a true Believer, and his ac- 
cuser is a heretic and an infidel; who presumes to say that hares have 
cloven feet, and are therefore not unclean.” 


“Say you so,” said the old dotard; “ then we will liberate the young 
man and impale his accuser.” 


On matters taking this turn, many wise men of Babylon murmured, 


saying that destruction to the E 
On being released from this difficulty, Zadig naturally exclaimed, 
Where shall I find true happiness? every thing existing, and even things 

which do not exist, conspire to persecute me.” He sherefore cnrsed all 


wise men, and resolved, thencefurth, only to live with “ bonne com- 
pagnie.”’ 


mpire must certainly ensue. 


concerts, But in the c!.oice of his friends, as well as that of his meats, 
he was not guided by vanity; for he preferred real 
Urus attained & distinction to which ke 


ity to appearance, and 
did rot 1eplie, 


| the most honorable and generous action, since the last 


| maze, who was behind them and perceived the manoeuvres, sought dili- 


gently in the rose-bush, and at lengih found one of the pieces of the ta- 
blet. By a curious coincidence, it had been so broken that the first half 
of each line remained on the piece of the tablet which Arimare had 
found, and the words were so singulatly disposed in this piece, that what 
had before formed ardent praise of the king, still construeted a verse, 
but by a strange chance, it was of an exactly opposite nature to that of 
the original one, an contained abominable maledictions against the 
king’s majesty. Arimaze was happy for the first time in his life, for he 
possessed the proofs of what seemed to be, high treason on the part of 
Zadig. On making his complaint, Zadig was instantly imprisoned, 
without his judges deigning to listen to any defence; for, said they, bis 
verses speak for him. They therefore condemned him to death, and de- 
creed that three parts of his estate should be confiscated to the use of 
the crown, and the other part should be given t> his accuser. 

But fortune still favored the unfortunate Zadig: for while he was pre- 
paring for death, a parrot belonging to the royal household flew from his 

tch, and alighted on a bush of roses. A peach had been blown there 
from an overhanging tree, and falling uponthe other piece of Zadig’s 
tablet, it was glued thereto by its juice. The parrot took up the peach 
with the tablet attached, and flew with both to its master the king. 

Among others of the royal household who read the unintelligible 
words on the tablet, was her gracious majesty the queen, who remember- 
ing what had been written on the tablet for which Zadig was condemned, 
caused it to be brought to her. On comparing the two pieces together, 

- the verses as 
Zadig had originally written them. The king immediately ordered Za- 
dig to be set at liberty and brought before him. He there spoke with so 
much grace, witand reason, that his majesty, and his royal consott, were 
delighted. They not only freely pardoned him, but bestowed upen him 
all the immense wealth of his wicked accuser. Zadig, however, with 
characteristic benevolence, restored it all. But the envious man, al- 
though highly pleased with this generous conduct, had it not in his heart 
to be grateful. The esteem entertained by the king for Zadig increased 
every day; and he consulted him in all his important actions. Z 
therefore began to think that it was not so hard to be happy as he 
imagined. 

The time was now approaching for celebrating a festival, which was 
observed at Babylon every five years. At this feast it was cust to 
announce solemnly to the citizens the name of the man who had 
evions celebra- 
tion. It was the duty of the first satrap of each city in the kingdom, 
to report the most wonderful instance of generosity that had occurred 
under his government, and the Magi after hearing p Ba all, determined 


| who was deserving the prize ; which was a golden goblet, set with gems, 


and ented by the hand of the monarch himself, who repeated these 
words: “ Receive this prize of generosity: may the gods give me many 
more such subjects as you.” 

This memorable day having arrived, the king appeared upon his 
throne, surrounded by the grandees, the magi, and envoys from all na- 
tions who had come to witness the game where glory was acquired, not 


| by swiftness of horses, not*by physical strength, but by virtue. The first 
| satrap recounted in a distinct tone of voice such actions as could entitle 





the authors of them to this inestimable prize. He made no mention of 
the greatness of soul with which Zadig had restored to the envious man 


a ; | his forfeited property, that not being considered of sufficient merit to call 
Inviting to his house all the most honorable gentlemen, and the hand- | forth his attention. He first preseated a judge, who, by a mistaken de- 
someat ladies of Babylon, he gave splendid entertainments, preceded by | cision, had caused a citizen to lose a considerable sum of money, but for 


‘ 





which he was not responsible in the slightest degree, but had repaired, 
with all his property, the sum of money, the unfortunate action of ‘aw 
had lost. 
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The next case was that of a young man, who, (though deeply and sin- 
cerely attached to a beautiful young lady, and engaged to, and on the eve 
of being married to her,) had not only promptly surreadered her toa 
friend whom he ascertained was in love with her, bot actually paid a 
handsome dowry out of his own property, te ensure their happiness. 

The third was a soldier, who in battle had shown a striking instance 
of filial affection. The enemy had captured his wife, and as he was en- 
deavoring to rescue her, he heard the shrieks of his mother, whom they 
had also seized at no great distance from kim; after a severe struggle 
between conjugal and filial affection, the latter at length triumphed, and 
he abandoned the partner of his bosom to rescue her who gave him 
@xistence. 

His majesty then rose and said ; “ Perhaps the soldier was tired of his 
wife; Peradventure the young man consulted his own happiness in giving 
up his betrothed to another; and, possibly the judge was afraid of some 
iniquitous practices being disclosed if he did not remunerate the man 
whom he had fined. Yesterday, however, a young man of my court 
mamed Zadig performed an action whica, it is very evident, he could 


Coreb; I spoke of him every where in very harsh terms, and all my 
caurtiers joined me in my abuse. There seemed to be a contest among 
them, who should utter the greatest number of maledictions against the 

unfortunate minister. Zadig alone defended his conduct. I have read 
in our annals, instances of one’s paying another's fine, of one’s giving up | 
his betrothed to a friend, and of one’s preferring his mother to his mis- 
tress, but never did I hear of a courtier taking the part of a disgraced | 
minister, against whom his sovereign was enraged. I therefore give the 
cup to Zadig, and with it the station of my prime minister.” 
Every body applauded this decision. The ladies were delighted, for | 
in the whole history of the empire, there had never been a prime minis- 
ter so young. Others were pleased, because it is the invariable practice 
of the world to “kick whom royalty kicks, and hug whom royalty hugs.”’ | 
As to what our hero did in his new situation,any one who will refer | 
to that volume of the Babylonian state papers and history which embra- | 

ces the succeeding twenty years from the date of our story, may find the 
exact record from which we copy this most true and remarkable history. 

i 
From the Family Companion. 


POLLY PEABLOSSOM’S WEDDING. 


*‘My stars! that parson is powerful slow a coming. I reckon he 
wan’t 50 tedious getting to his own wedding as he is coming hete,” said 
ens of the bridesmaids of Miss Polly Peablossom, as she bit her lips 
to make them rosy, and peeped into a small looking glass for the twen- 
tieth time. 

“‘He preaches enough about the shortness of a lifetime,’ remarked 
another pouting miss, ‘‘and how we ought to improve our opportunities, 








! 
have no motive for. I had become offended with my favorite miuister | 


: 
| 
| 


| 
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not to be creeping along like a snail, when a whole wedding party is | 


waiting for him, and the waffles are getting cold, and the chickens burn- 
ing to acrisp.”” 

“‘ Have patience, girls, maybe the man’s lost his spurs and can't get 
along any faster,’’ was the consolatory appeal of an arch-looking damsel, 
a8 she finished the last of a bunch of grapes. 

“Or perhaps his old fox-eared horse has jumped out of the pasture, 
and the old gentleman has to take it afoot,’’ surmised the fourth brides- 


maid 


ferent amid the general restiveness of ber aids, and would occasionally 
affect extreme merriment; but her shrewd attendants charged her with 
being fidgetty, and rather more uneasy than she wanted foiks to be- 
tieve. 

“ Hello, Floyd!’ shouted old Captain Peablossom out of doors to his 
copperas trowsered son, who was entertaining the young beaux of the 
neighborhood with feats of agility in jumping with weights. “ Floyd, 
throw down them rocks and put the bridle on Snip and ride down the 
road and see if you can’t see Parson Gympsy, and tell him hurry along, 
we are all waiting for him. He must think weddings are like his meet- 
ings, that can be put off to the ‘ Sunday after the fourth Saturday io next 
month,’ after the crowd’s all gathered and ready to hear the preaching. 
If you don’t meet him, goclean to his house. I’spect he's heard that 
Brushy Creek Ned is here with his fiddle, and has taken a scare.” 


The bride used industrious efforts to appear patient, and rather indif- 





either could not, or did not desire to get into the dance—probably the 
furmer—a id who amused themselves by jumping and wrestling. On the 
other side a group of matrons sat under the trees, in chaira, and dis- 
coursed of the mysteries of making butter, euring chickens of the pip, 
and children of the croup, besides lamenting the misfortunes of some 
neighbor, or the indiscretion of some neighbor's daughter, who bad ran 
away and married a circus rider. A few pensive couples, eschewing the 
“giddy dance,” promenaded the yard, and admired the moon, or *‘ won- 
dered if all them little stars were worlds like this.” Perhaps they may 
have sighed sentimentally at the folly of the musquitoes and bugs which 
were attracted round the fires to get their pretty little wings scorched, 
and loose their precious lives; or they may have talked of “ true love,” 
and plighted their vows, for aught we know. 

Old Captain Peablossom and his pipe, curing the while, were the 
centre of a circle in front of the house, who had gathered around the 
worthy man’s arm chair te listen to his “twice told tales” of “ hair 
breadth escapes,” of “the battles and sieges he had passed” —for you 
must know the captain was not a “‘summer soldier, and sun-shine pa- 
triot”—he had burned gunpowder in defence of his beloved country. 

At the especial request of Squire Tompkins, the Captain narrated the 
perilous adventures of Newnan’s little band among the Seminoles. How 
“ Bold Newnan” and his men lived on alligator flesh and parched corn, 
and marched bare footed through saw-palmetta ; how they met Bowlegs 
and his warriors near Pain’s prairie, and what fighting was there. The 
amusing incident of Bill Cone and the terrapin shell, raised shouts of 
laughter among the young brood, who had flocked around to hear of the 
wars. Bill, (the “ Camden Bard,” peace to his ashes,) as the Captain 
familiarly called him, was sitting one day against the logs of the breast- 
work, drinking soup out of the terrapin shell, when a random shot from 
the enemy broke sbe shell and spilt his soup, whereupon he raised his 
head over the breast work and sung out— Oh, you lubber, you couldn't 
do that again if you tried forty times.” Then the Captain, after repeated 
importunities, laid down his pipe, cleared his throat, and sung— 


“We marched on to our next station, 

The Ingens on before did hide, 

They shot and killed bold Newnan’s nigger, 
And two other white men by his side.” 


The remainder of the epic we have forgotten. 

After calling out for a chunk of fire, and re-lighting his pipe, he dashed 
at once over into Alabama, in General Floyd’s army, and fought 
the battles of Calebee and Otassee over again in detail. The artillery 
from Baldwin county blazed away and made the little boys aforesaid think 
they could hear thunder almost, and the rifles fromm Putnam made their 
patriotic young spirits long to revenge that gallant corps. And the Squire 
was astonished at the narrow escape his friend had of falling into the 
hands of Weatherford and his savages, when be was miraculously rescued 
by Timpoochee Barnard, the Uchee chief. 

At this stage of affairs, Floyd (not the General but the ———- 
rode up with a mysterious |vok on his countenance. The dancers left o 
in the middle of a set and assembled around the messenger, to hear the 
news of the parson. The old ladies crowded up too, and the Captain 


| and the Squire were eager to hear. But Floyd felt the importance of his 


' 


ee 


As the night was wearing on, and no parson had come yet te unite the | 


destinies of George Washington Hodgkins and the “amiable and accom- 
plished’’ Miss Polly Peablossom, the former individual intimated to his 
intended, the propriety of passing off the time by havinga dance. 

Polly asked her ma’, and her ma’ after arguing that it was not the 
fashion in her time, in North Carolina, to dance before the ceremony, at 
bast consented. . 

The artist from the Brushy Creek was called in, and after much 
turning and spi'ting on the screws, he stamped his foot and struck up 
“« Money Musk,” and away went the country dance. Polly Peablossom 
at the head, with Thomas Jeticrson Hodgkins as her partner, and George 
Washington Hodgkins next, with Polly’s sister, Luvisa, for his partner. 
Polly danced to every gentleman, and Thomas Jefferson danced to every 


| 


situation, and was in no hurry to divest himself of the momentary dig- 
nity. 

‘ Well, as I rode on down to Boggy Gut, I saw—” 

“ Whe cares what the devil you saw,” exclaimed the impatient Ca) 
tain; “tell us if the parson is coming, firat, and you may take all night 
to tell the balance, if you like, afterwards.” 

“JT saw’’—continued Floyd pertinaciously— 

“ Well, my dear, what did you see 1” said Mrs. Peablossom. 

“T saw that somebody had tooken away some of the rails on the cross- 
way, or they had washed away or somehow—"’ 

“ Did any body ever hear the like ?”’ said the Captain. 

“ And so I got down,” said Floyd, “and hunted some more and fixed 
over the boggy place.” 

Here Polly laid her hand on his arm and requested, with a beseeching 
leok, to know if the parson was on the way. 

“T’ll tell you all about it presently, Polly—and then when I got to the 
run of the creek, then—” 

“QO, the devil,”’ ejaculated Captain Peablossom, “ stalled again.” 

“ Be still, honey, let the child tell it his own way—he always would 
have his way, you know, since we had to humor him so when he had the 
mesales,’’ interposed the old lady. 

Daniel Newnan Peablossom, at this juncture, facetiously laid down on 


| the ground with the root of an old oak for his pillow, and called out 


Jady ; then up and down in the middie, and hands all round. Next came | 


George Washington and his partner, who underwent the same process, 
“and sv on through the whole,” as Daboll’s arithmetic says. 

The yard was lit up by three or four large light-wood fires, which gave 
a picturesque appearance to the groups outside. Oa one side of the 
house was Daniel Newnan Peablossom and a bevy of youngsters, who 


yawningly to his pa, to “ wake him when brother Floyd had crossed over 
the run of the creek and arrived safely atthe parson’s.” This caused 
loud laughter. 

Floyd simply noticed it by observing to his brother, ‘‘ Yes, you think 
you're mighty smart before all these folks!’ and resumed his tedious 
route to Parson Gympay’s, with as little prospect of reaching the end of 
his story as ever. 

Mrs. Peablossom tried to coaz him to “ gist’’ say if the Parson was 
coming or not. Polly begged him, and all the bride’s-maids implored. 
But Floyd “ went on his way rejoicing.” 

‘‘ When I come to the Piney-flat,”’ be continued, “ old Snip seed some 
thing white over in the bay-gall, and shy’d clean out o’ the road, and” 
where he would have stopped, would be hard to say, if the impatient 
Captain had not interfered, 
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That gentleman, with q peculiar glint of the eye, remarked—“ Well, 
there’s one way I can bring him to a showing,” as he took a large horn 
from between the logs and rung a “ wood note wild,” that set a pack of 
hounds to yelping. A few more notes, as loud as thoseathat issued from 
“* Roland's horn at Rencesvalles,”” was sufficient invitation to every hound, 
foist, and “ cur of low degree” that had followed the guests, to join in 
the chorus. The Captain was a man of good lungs, and “ the way he 
did blow was the way,” as Squire Tompkins afterwards very happily 
described it, and as there were in the canine choir some thirty voices of 
every key, the music may be imagined better than described. Miss Tab- 
itha Tidwell, the first bride’s-maid, put Ler hands to her ears, and cried 
out “' My stars; we shall all git b/ow'd away.” 

The desired effect of abreviating the messenger’s story was produced, 
as that prolix personage in copperas pants, was seen to take Polly aside 
and whisper something in her ear. 

©, Floyd, you are jeking ; you oughtn’t to serve me so. An’t you 
joking, ub?" asked Polly, with a look that seemed to beg that he would 
say yes. 

“it’s true as preaching,” he replied—* the cake is all dough.” 

Polly whispered something to her mother, who threw up her hands 
and exclaimed, ‘O, my!” and then whispered the secret to some other 
lady, and away it went. Such whispering and throwing up of hands 
and eyes, is rarely seen at a quaker meeting. Consternation was in ev- 
ery face. Poor Polly was a very personification of “ Patienceson a mon- 
ument, smiling green and yellow melancholy.” 

The Captain discovering that something was the matter, drove off the 
dogs and inquired what had happened to cause such confusion. “ What 
the devil’s the matter now?” he said—* you all look as down in the 
mouth as we did on the Sanfaffee (St. Fe) when the quarter-master told 
us the provisions had all give out! What's the matter?—won’t seme- 
body tell me? Old woman has the dogs got into tbe kitchen and eat up 
all the supper, or what else has come to pass? Oat with it!” 

«« 44, old man, bad news!” said the wife, with a sigh. 

« Well, what is it? Youare all getting as bad as Floyd, “ /arrifying” 
a fellow te death.” 

Parson Gympsy was digging a new horse-trough and cut his leg 
to the bone with the foot-adze, and can't come. O, dear !”’ 

‘ I wish he'd taken @ fancy to ’a done it a week ago, so we mont ’a 
got ancther parson, or as long a3 no other time would suit but to day, I 
wish be had cut his dern’d eternal head off.” 

my husband !’ exclaimed Mrs. Peablossom. Brushy Creek Ned, 
stacding in the piazza with his fiddle, struck up the old tune of 
“ We'll dance all night, ’till broad day lighr, 
And go home with the ga/s in the morning.” 

Ned’: hint caused a movement towards the dancing room, among the 
younz people, when the Captain, as if waking from a reverie, exclaimed 

n a lord voice, “ Othe devil! what are we all thinking of? Why, here’s 
Squire Tompkins; he can perform the ceremony! If a man can't 
marry folks, what’s the use of being squire at all?” 

ifanna did not come in better time to the children of Israel in the 
wilderness, than this discovery of the worthy Captain. It was as vivify- 
ig asa shower of rain on corn that is about to shoot and tassel, espe- 

to G. W. Hodgkins and his lady-love. 
e Tompkins was a newly elected magistrate, and somewhat diffi- 
iis abilities in this untried department. He expressed a hint of 






the sort, which the Captain only noticed with the exclamation—‘ Hoot 


Mere. Peablossom insinuated to her husband, that in herday the “ qual- 

y” or better sort of people in North Ca’lina, had prejudice “agin” 
being married by a megistrate. To which the old gentleman replied 
—‘‘ None of your nonsense, old Jady—none of your Duplin county aris- 
tocracy ebout here now. The betler sort of people, 1 think you say! 
Now you know North Ca'lina an’t the best State inthe country, no how, 
ind Daplin the poorest county in the State. Better sort of people, is it ! 
Quality, ch! Who the devil’s better than we are? An’t we honest 7 
An’t we raised our children decent, and learned them how to read, write 
and cipher? An’t I fou’t under Newnan and Floyd forthe country? Why, 
d— it! we are the very Lest cort of people. Stuff! nonsense! The 
wedding shall ge on—Polly shall have a busband.” Mrs. P's. eye lit up, 
her cheek flushed, as she heard “ the old North State” spoken of so dis- 
sparagingly; but she wasa woman of good sense, and reserved the casti- 
gation for a future curtain lecture. 

Inings were soon arranged for the wedding, and as the old wooden 
clock: on the mantel-piece struck one, the bridal party were duly arranged 
on the Soor, and the crowd gathered round, eager to observe every twin- 
ile of the bridegroom’s eye, and every blush of the blooming bride. 

The brides-maids and their male attendants were arranged in couples, 

» & cotillion, to form a hollow square, in the centre of which were the 
sire and the betrothing parties. Each of the attendants bore a candle ; 
Mise Tabitha held hers in a long brass candlestick, which had belonged 
to Polly's grandmother, in shape and length something resembling “Cle- 
opatra’s needle; Miss Luvisa bore a flat tin one; the third attendant 
bore such an article as is usually suspended on a nail against the wall, 
and <he fourth had a curiously devised something, cut out of wood with 
# pocket knife. For want of further supply of candlesticks, the male 
attendants held naked candles in their hands. Polly was dressed in white, 
and wore a bay flower with its green leaves in her hair, and the whisper 
went round, “ Now don’t she look pretty?” George Washington Hodg- 
: nd pantaloons of orange 
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kins rejoiced ina white satin stock and a vest a 
color; the vest was straight collared, like a Continental officer’s in the 














Revolution, and had eagle buttons on it. They were a fine looking 
couple. 

When every thing was ready, a pause ensued, and all eyes were turn- 
ed onthe Squire whv seemed to be undergoing a mental agony, such as 
fourth of July orators feel when they forget their speeches, ora boy at an 
exhibition when he has to be prompted from behind the scenes. The 
truth was, Squire Tompkins was a man of forms, but had always taken 
them from form books, and never trusted his memory. On this occasion 
he had no “Georgia Justice” or any other book from which to read 
the marriage ceremony, and was at a loss how to proceed. He 
thought over every thing he had ever learned ‘ by heart,’ even to, 

“‘Thirty days hath the month of September; 
The same may be said of June, April, November; 
but all in vain—he could recollect nothing that suited such an occasion. 
A suppressed titter all over the room, admonished him that he must pro- 
ceed with something, and in the agony of desperation, he began— 

** Know all men by these presents, that 1” here he paused and 
looked up to the ceiling, while an audible voice in a corner of the room 
was heard to say, ‘“ He’s drawing a deed to a tract of land,” and they all 
laughed. 

“* In the name of God, Amen!" he began a second time, only to 
hear another voice in a loud whisper, say—‘ He’s making his wild now. 
I thought he couldn't live long, he looks so powerfud bad.” 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord” 
was the next essay, when some erudite gentleman remarked, “ He is not 
dead, but sleepeth.”’ 

“O yes! O yes!” continued the Squire. One voice replied, “Ob 
no! oh no! don’t let’s;’’ another whispered, “ Wo, Bali!’ Some per- 
son out doors sung out ‘“‘ Come into Court!” and the laughter was gene- 
ral. The bridesmaids spilt the tallow from their candles all over the 
floor, in the yain attempt to look serious. One of them had a red mark 
on her lip for a month afterwards, where she had bit it. The bride- 
groom put his hands in his pockets and took them out again; the bride 
looked like she would faint—and so did the Squire. 

But the Squire was an indefatigable man and kept trying. His next 
effort was— 

“To all and singular the sher” 
level on us,” said two or three at *ace. 

Here a gleam of light flashed across the face of Squire Tompkins.— 
That dignitary looked around all at once, with as much self satisfaction 
as Archimides could have felt, when he discovered the method of ascer- 
taining the specific gravity of bedies. Ina grave and dignified manner 
he said, “‘ Mr. Hodgkins, hold up your right hand, Miss Polly, hold up 
yours.” Polly, in her confusion, held up the left hand. “ The other 
hand, Miss Peablossom."’ And the Squire proceeded in a loud and com- 
posed manner to qualify them—“ You and each of you do solemnly 
swear, in the presence of Almighty God and the present company, 
that you will perform toward cach other all and singular the du- 
ties of a husband or wife—as the case may be—to the best of your 
knowledge and ability, so help you God?” 

‘*Good as wheat,” said@Captain Peablossom. ‘Polly, my gal, come 
kiss your old father ; I never felt so happy since the day I was discharg- 
ed from the army, and set Out homewarda to see your mother.” 

————————__ 

PurrinG.—Some have imagined, in their simplicity, that Sheridan in 
the “ Critic,” had exhausted all the varieties of this multiform art, bat 
experience shows that we had formerly much more imaginative puffers 
than the modern dramatists. Richard Brinsley never dreamed of a pa- 
ragraph like the following extract from the bookseller’s address to the 
reader, prefixed to the second part of Dr. Echard’s works, published in 
1697, and dedicated to the then Archbishop of Canterbury. 

‘¢ And now, reader, tell me, art thou so void of all conscience, reason, 
and thy own benefit, as not to carry home this book? Read but five 
pages of it, spring and fall, and for that year thou art certainly secured 
from all fevers, agues, coughs, catarrhs, &c. Champ three or four lines 
of it in a morning, it scours and clarifies the teeth, it settles and confirms 
the jaws, and brings a brisk and florid color into the cheeks. The very 
sight of the book does so scare all cramps, bone-aches, running gouts 
and the like, that they wont come within a stone’s throw of your house. 

“ Hast thou a wife and children, and are they dear to thee? Here's 
a book for that dear wife and for those dear children, for it does not only 
sing, dance, play on the lute, and speak French, ride the great horse, 
&e. ; but it performs all family duties. It runs for a midwife, it rocks 
the cradie, combs the child’s head, sweeps the house, milks the cows, 
turns the hogs out of the corn, whets knives, lays the cloth, grinds corn, 
beats hemp, winds up the jack, brews, bakes, washes, pp off ser- 
vants their wages exactly at quarter-day; and all this it does at the 
same day, and is never out of breath.” 

Were such an omnifarious work to be published in these days of com- 
prehensive compendiums, it ought to be entitled ‘ Every-body's Every- 
thing Book!” 














“Let's run! he’s going to 


— 

Farat Arrray.—The Milledgeville (Ga.) Journal states that in an 
affray in that city, » very estimable citizen, Mr. John A. Deane, the clerk 
of the Inferior Court, was killed almost instantaneously, having been 
cut to the heart with a knife. Cicero Buffington has been committed to 
jail, charged with having committ@d the effence, and two of his brothers, 
one the sheriff of the county, have been held to bail for their appearance, 
charged with having been accessory. 
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THE REASON WHY THE DEVIL WOULDN'T | 
HAVE A HATTER. 
4N IRISH LEGEND—BY ONE OF THE CRAFT. | 


“Well, Ted, vell us that story you promis’d us about your cousin, the 
hatter.” 

“Paix, yer honor, an’ I'l! do that blithely, though maybe you won't 
belave me afiher I’ve tould it?” 

“O yes, Ted, we'll promise to believe it as truly as we believe the rest 
of your yarns.” | 

* Och, long life to yer honor, but its yourself that makes the poor man | 





proud :—Well, as I was sayin’, Tim Noonan, that’s me own cousin, was | 


a hatther be thrade, wan of the “ finishers,”’ they call thim, an’ he used a 


mighty big hot iron: Well, Tim, like all the rest of the hatthers, lov’d | 
a purty girl, an’ a glasso’ whiskey betther than he lov’d work. So wan | 
‘ g y 


time, 
good rason, fur he died that mornin’, (Devil a lie init, for Tim towld me 


im got roarin’ dhrunk, an’ all of a suddint he was missin’, an’ | 


the story himself aftherwards, yer honor, ) an’ whin he kem to the river | 


o’ sticks, (though why its called the river o’sticks, I don’t know, barrin’ 
its bekase whin a poor fellow gets on the other side, he sticks there, ) 
whin he kem to the river o’ Sticks—that’s his sperit,—there was owld 
Charon, the ferry-masther, sittin’ in his boat, an’ whin he saw Tim, 


says 


i mornin’, sur,’ says Tim, quite perlite an’ asy, ‘how's the wind 
this mornin’, sur ?’ 


get on the other side,’ says he, grinnin’, ‘will you plaze to get in an’ be 
sated 7’ 
“*Wid great pleshure, sur,’ says Tim; an’ wid that he sets himself 


down in Charon’s boat, an’ aff they wint, an’ whin they got to the other | Noonan, to the cowldest corner ov my dominions; be aff wid you, an’ 


side, there stood owld Belzebub waitin’, an’ whin he saw who was comin’, 


* Bedad,’ says he, ‘that’s my man; Good mornin’, Misther Nooman,’ | 


sayé he, ‘I’m waitin’ for ye,’ says he. 

“‘* An’ who may you be, if Imay make so bowld!’ says Tim. 

“*T'm the divil,’ says he. 

“* The divil you are!’ says Tim; ‘ why thin it’s a very plisant sort of 
gintleman you are for a divil,’ says he, for he thought it was best to spake 
-- the owld ginleman fair, ‘an’ what may be yer pleshure wid me?’ says 

im. 

““* Why, I knew you was a hatther, an’ as I herd you hatthers wur 
fond ov a warm place, 1 prepar'd the hottest corner in my regions for 
you, more be token, that I’ve been long expectin’ ye,’ says he, wid a 
grin. 

“*T'm much obleeged to ye for the throuble,’ says Tim. 

“*Oh, its no throuble, by no manner ov manes,’ says the divil, ‘be 
plazed to mount my shoulders :’ an’ wid that, he takes Tim on his back 


in a corner where there wer a rousin’ big fire burmin’, an’ says he, ‘here's 
your quarters, Tim, an’ you'll find it mighty warm an’ comfortable,’ 
says he. 

«I's comfortable enough,’ says Tim, ‘ av you'll only give me a dhrop 
o’ the whiskey,’ says Tim. 

“‘There’s not a dhrop in the place,” says the divil, ‘but there’s 
phinty of coal, an’ now I'll lave you totake your comfort,” says he, with a 
sneer, as he tuk himself off. Well, Tim was very well contint as long as 
the coal lasted, but whin that was all gone, he called to wan of the little 
divils to bring bim more. 

“Faix thin,” says the little divil, “ye’ll have to get an ordher from 
dad, for I can’t get yez any more widout.” 

So away wint Tim in sarch of the owld divil, an’ whin he found him, 
“I waat more coal,” says he. 

“Want what?” says the divil. 

*‘More coal,” says Tim. 

“Why, you extravagant rashkill,” says the divil, “have ye burnt up 
your week’s allowance already?” 

“Do ye call that a week’s allowance?”’ roared Tim. 

“I do, and a good wan too,’ says the divil. 

‘Why thin, be this and be that,” saye Tim, “there wasn’t enough 
for Ag day, an’ you must give mea larger allewance than that, owld 
cock. 

“ Divil a coal more I'll give yez,” says Satan. 

“You won't?” 

“*No, I'll not till next rations day, an’ I’m in a hurry now, so be aff 
wid ye back to your quarthers, an’ don’t be afther botherin’ me, Tim 
Noonan,” says he, quite sulky an’ flingin’ himself aff.”’ 


wid you for that, you stingy owld grampus;” an’ goin’ back he met the 
little divil, an’ towld him that his dad said he must bring him as many 
wheelbarry loads of coal as he wanted. 

“ Very well sur,” says the little wan, “I'll supply you in the shaking 
of a pig’s tail,” an’ at it he wint, luggin’ the coal in to Tim till he had 
enough to fill a coal yard, whin, as bad luck would have it, who should 
come along but owld satan himself, an’ says he tothe little wan, ‘‘ Where 
are ye takin’ that coal?” says he. ‘ 

“To Tim Noonan,” says he. _‘‘ Where else should I take it?” 

‘“An’ who towld ye to take it there, ye spalpeen?” says Sa‘an, givin’ 
the little wan a clip that med him yell again. — Why, that lyin’ thief 
towld me it was yer own ordhers,” cried the gossoon 


ee Ee 


“ Och, you lyin’ seamp, Tim Noonan,” says Satan, “I'll pay you aff 
for this,” an’ wid that he comes flyin’ where Tim was busy keepin’ the 
fire up an’ himself warm, an’ “ Tim Noonan,” says he, “how dare ye 
tell lies an’ set a bad example to the childher 7” says he. 

“‘ Whooroo,” says Tim, “a bad example is it? it’s little it ’ud hurt my 
conscience to chate the divil,” says he. 

“ Bad luck to yer impudence, Tim Noonan,” says he, “but make 


| much ov what ye have, fur by my horns an’ my tail, it’s the last ye’ll get 


in a month, for I'll lock up the coal-hole.” 

“ ¢ An’ what'll I do thin?’ says Tim, ‘I'll freeze widout coal’— 

«Freeze and be d g 

“ ‘Whisht yer sowl,’ says Tim, interruptin’ him wid a grin, ‘don't swear 
—remimber the bad example to the childher,’ says he, an’ wid that ‘Le 
divil gev him a luok as black as my hat” — 

“ That's not very black, Ted.” 

“ Thrue for you, yer honor, the hard sarvice has taken the color owt 
ov it—but the divil gev a black scowl, as much as to say, ‘I'll pay you 
off for that, Tim Noonan,” an’ away he wint to lock up the coal-hole.— 
Well, whin Tim’s coal was all gone, he wint ramblin’ up an’ down till 
he stumbled into the kitchen, where he found a whole tribe o' the little 
divils to work; so Tim, remimberin’ the grudge be had against the owld 
one, fell to tazin’ the young ones, givin’ this a kick an’ that a clout on 





' 

; : : , 

| the ear, an’ thin he got two o’ thim by the horns an’ set thim to buttin’ 

‘Good mornin’, Tim Noonan,’ says he, ‘ I've been expectin’ ye some time,’ 


aich other like mad; an’ thin he catcht two more an’ tied their tails to- 
gether, till he raised such a squall that the owld divil kem flyin’ to see 
what was the matter, and whin the little divils sawtheir dad, they set up 


| a chorus ov complaints agin Tim, who stood laughin’ at tke fun, 
“*Whiy, thin, it’s quite warm an’ plisant, an’ so you'll find it whin you | 


“ «Tim Noonan,’ says Satan, when he heard thim out, ‘ you onazy, 
mischievin’ vagabond of a hatther,’ says he, ‘ what you do you mane” 

“ «Mane is it?’ says Tim, ‘ why thin I mane to keep warm if I can.’ 

“*]'ll warm you, you omadhaun,’ roared Satan, ‘I banish you, Tim 


take that to help ye on ye’s journey,’ an’ wid that, he gev Tim a kick wid 
his hoof that sint him spinnin’ through the air till he kem to the place 
the divil sint him to. 

“« By the Powers!’ says Tim, as he gathered himself up, ‘I must 
keep stirrin’ here to keep warm,’ and so he went wandherin’ about till 


| he liton the place where the divil kept wives an’ all the purty girls he 


had catcht. (Isn’t it a bnrning sin an’ shame yer honor, to thiok that 
the divil should iver desarve a purty girl?) ‘Och, Cuishla-ma-chree, 
says Tim, whin he saw where he was, ‘Jsn’t this a lucky day? Faix, 
I'l soon be among ye, my beauties,’ an’ wid that, he lapes over the wall 
and runs in among ’em, and falls to buggin’ an’ kissin’ ’em, an’ praisin’ 
this wan’s bright eyes, an’ that wan’s ripe-cherry-lips, an’ the other's saft 


| cheek that was as fresh an’ downy as the south side of a peach, till they 


all thought Tim was a raal gintleman. Now, whin the divil sent Tim 


| there, he was so mad that he forgot abouthis wives an’ the purty girls, or 


, I’ll go bail its not there he’d sint Tim Noonan, for Tim was a purty boy, 
an’ thravels till he kem to the big gate, an’ in he wint an’ sets Tim down | 


an’ had a mighty coaxin’ way wid a purty gil. Well, Tim used ihe 
blarney so freely among ’em that they were all mad m love wid him, an 
as he couldn’t plaze thim all at wanst, (though I’! be bound he would if 
they had gev him time,) they all got jealous of aich other, an’ wint to 


| quarreling’ and pullin caps an’ hair, to see who should have him. And 


| 


when Tim saw that, ‘ Bedad, says he, ‘it won't be good for my health 
to stay here much longer,’ for he knew that when they got tired of lath- 
erin’ one another, they'd all turn agin him, for its the way cv the sex, yer 
honor—an’ while he was lookin’ round to see some way of escapin’, he 
sees a door open an’ a beautiful creature, dressed like a page, kem out 
an’ sed the queen, Prosperfine, L think Tim called her, wanted to know 
what they wor kickin’ up such a row for, an’ while he was talkin’, 
Tim slipped in at the door, an’ behowld ye, there sat her majesty on @ 
throne of pure goold, an’ a whole bevy of the purtiest girls imaginable 
for a guard of honor. ‘An’ who may you be?’ sez her majesty, whin 
she saw such a good-lookin’ stranger come in at the door, an’ smiling at 
the same time very sweetly. 

“«*Plaze yer majesty,’ sez Tim, droppin’ on wan knee, for Tim was 


| the pink of politeness wid the ladies,—‘ Plaze yer majesty, I’m a gin- 


tleman journeyman hatther just kem from the upper world, an’ sint here 
to pay my respects te your majesty.’ 

“** And what’s your name?’ says the queen. 

“¢Tim Noonan, plaze yer majesty,’ sezs Tim, 

“ Well, stand up, Misther Noonan, an’ come an’ sit down beside me, 
for I want to ax ye some questions about the folks above,’ sez the Queen, 
for she was mightily pleased wid Tim’s good looks. Weil, Tim wint an’ 
sat down by the Queen an’ she began axin’ questions which Tim an- 
swer'd as well as he could, an’ by an’ bye, he slips his arm round her ma- 


B, t | jesty’s waist, but she was so busy talkin’ that she niver noticed it, an’ 
“‘ Well,” says Tim to himself, “that I mightn’t sin if I don’t be aivin | 


says Tim to himself, ‘ Be Jakers, if she’ll stand that, I'll have a taste ov 
her swate, ripe, poutin’ red lips,’ but just as he was given’ her the smack, 
the door flew open an’ in kem the whole ov the girls outside, an’ owld 
Belzebub at the head ov thim! Whin the divil got over his passion that 
he was in whin he sint Tim to the cowld quarter, he remimber’d about 
the wimmen, an’ be set out post haste fur fear Tim sheuld find thim out 
before he got there, but he found he was too late, for whin he kem to 
the outer room where the girls wor quarrelin,’ he soon found Out what 
was the matther, an’ ‘where’s Tim Noonan?’ sez he, an’ thin the girls 
looked round, an’ ‘where’s he gone 1’ sez wan, ‘ the desavin’ villain,’ sez 
another, ‘let me et bim, I'll scratch his eyes out;’ ‘give me hoult ov 
him,’ sez a third, ‘till I tear his desaivin’ tongue out.’ ‘Hlowld yer 
tongues ye witches,’ roared Satan, ‘an’ follow me ;’ an’ wid that, be burs: 
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open the door as I tould yees, justas Tim was kissin’ the Queen. ‘Och 
you murdherin,’ desavin’, sedushin’ villain,’ shouted the divil, ‘ would 
you sedoozh the Queen before me face?’ an’ wid that, he jumps up an’ 
gev Jim a lick over the showldhers wid his tafl that med Tim think a 
horse kick’d him; ‘Come out o’ this, Tim Noonan,’ roared Satan. Now 
Tim did’nt like to be bullied before the Queen an’ all the purty girls, be- 
sides, the pain ov the blow the divil gev him, med him savage. 

‘ Divil resave the toe I'll stir,’ he roared back. 

‘You wont?’ 

. il not:’ 

‘ By the powers o’ brimstone’ sez the divil, ‘I'll soon fetch you out,’ 
an’ before you could say Jack Robinson, he whisk’d his tail around Tim’s 
waist as an elephant would his trunk, an’ off wid him like a pot-lid. 

‘ Hallo,’ sez Tim, whia he found himself thravellin’ at a rather uncom- 
fortable rate, ‘ Hallo, where are ye takin’ me now,’ sez he? 

* You'll soon find out,’ sez the divil, an’ just thin, he lit oa the bank o’ 
the river o’sticks agin; ‘Charen, you owld thief,’ sez he, ‘ take back this 
thramping divil ov a hatther, an’ if iver ye bring me another, I'll sink 
yer crazy ould boat in the sticks, I will.’ 

* Why,’ sez Charon, ‘ What's the matther now?’ 

‘Mather enough—he’s kick’d up a ruction in my regions among 
all bands that I wont be able to quiet again in a twelvemonth, so 
take him back. Get into the boat, Tim Noonan,’ sez the divil. 

‘IT won't stir,” sez Tim, quite sulky. 
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remarkable speed at which that staid and sober town was travelling, that 
she would soon pass under his balloon, and give him the slip, he pulled 
the string attached to the safety valve, ia order to let off a portion of his 
gas. This valve is so construcied, that.when the rope attached to it is 
pulled, the valve opens to the interior and again closes by the force of the 
gas when the rope is let go. Unfortunately, however, the inexperienced 
aeronaut pulled teo violently at the valve rope, tore the valve door com- 
pletely off its hinges, and brought it down into the car! When this oc- 
curred, he was more than a mile high, and he immediately and with fear- 
ful rapidity descended, or rather fell to the earth! When the valve door 
came off, the gas of course escaped rapidly, but the balloon caught sufli- 
cient air to form a parachute, by which the fall was moderated—and we 
are happy to say that the voyager reached the earth about five miles from 
York, entirely uninjured! He says that as soon as the valve door came 
down upon him, he knew that something had “ broke loose ;"" and just 
then remembering that Mr. Wise bad told him to be sure when he de- 


| scended to throw out his grappling iron, he was preparing to get at it 


© Thin be all that’s bad, I'll stir you,”’ sez the divil ; and wid that he 


catches Tim be the nap o’ the neck an’ flung him into the boat ; “ an’ 
now be eff wid you, Charon,” sez he. 


“Och you murdherin’ black thief,” roared Tim, “ Pll be back an’ | 
plague yees yet, for though I’m no match for you, I'll bate ould Charon | 


here till I brake every bone in his ugly body, if he doesn’ brin me back.” 

“ Och, what'll I do now ?” sez Charon, freken’d out av his wits by 
Tim’s threat. 

“ Don’t be freken'’d,” sez ould Clootie, “ I'll crass over wid ye an’ 
send Tim about his business I'll go bail,” an’ so he stept in the boat an’ 
tould Charon to pull away, an’ whin they got over, ould Nick stepped out 
an’ liftin’ Tim out he gev hima shake, an’ “ now” sez he, “ Misther 
Tim Noonan, go back to yer dhitty mortial body that lies dead dhrunk 
in a diteh in Ballinasloe.”” An’ so sayin’, he gev Tim another shake an’ 
a kick that knock’d the breath an’ the sinses both out ov Tim's body, an’ 
whin he kim to himself, he found himself lyin’ on the broad uv his 


back in a dhry ditch close by the shebeen shop where he'd been dhrink- | 


in’ before he died, an’ whin he wint to gather himself up, he was so sore 
wid the kicks an’ the blows ov the divil’s tail, that he could scarcely 
move, an’ whin Tim tould me the story an’ how he kick’d up such a 
shindy down below, ‘that’s the raison,’ sez he, ‘ why the divi! won't 
have a hatther.” 

“ Very well told Ted, but do you believe it gourself?” 

Why yer honor its bard to disbelave wan’s own cousin, though the 
folks at the shebeen shop do say, that Tim got dhrunk an’ tumbled into 
the ditch an’ hurt his shouldher, an’ that was the way he felt so sore, 
an’ that all the story about the divil, an’ the coals an’ the purty girls, 


it was all as thrue as the mericles of holy St. Bridget.” A.B. 
I 

Battooninc Extraorpinary.—A daring feat was lately accom- 
plished by a citizen of Gettyeburg. Mr. John Wise, the American Aero- 
naut, had announced his intention to make his 39th Balloon Ascension, and 
was ready on the day and hour promised. His balloon was inflated— 
his ballast, grappling iron, &c., duly stowed, and he was about to step 
into the basket. At that moment, Mr. John McClellan, a young gentle- 
man of the town, enquired of Mr. Wise whether it would not be possible 
for two persons to ascend with the power then in the balluon. On re- 
ceiving a negative reply, Mr. McClellan seemed much disappointed—said 
he was determined to have a ride, and enquired the price at which Mr. 
Wise would permit him to make the voyage alone. “One hundred dol- 
lars, sir,”’ said Mr. Wise, who did not appear to consider the enquirer 
to be in earnest. “I will give you fifty dollars!”’ “ Agreed—fork over !”’ 
The joke was “carzied on,” and the cream of it was svon transferred 
to the pocket of the Aeronaut—and his substitute was snugly seated in 
the car, vociferating his direction to ‘‘cut loose!’’ Mr. Wise thought 
that matters had now gone far enough, and requested his customer to get 
out, a3 the time had arrived at which he had promised to be off. But he 
refused to do so, and insisted that he had regularly hired and paid for 


among the numerons things in the basket, when the earth bounced up 
against the bottom of the car!” The escape of the gas was distinctly 
seen from York ; and as the balloon neared the earth it had lost its ro- 
tundity and appeared to the gazers to come down heavily like a wet 
sheet.—English paper. 





A Visir to Fatuzr Maraew.—The eagerness with which i longed 
to be personally acquainted with this wonderful man, led me to inquire 
after him, as soon as possible: and I had a favorable opportunity of 
meeting him, asI held a letter of introduction to him. Accompanied by 
Mr. O'Sullivan, I betook myself to his dwelling; an bumble house situ- 
ated in an obscure part of the city, near the convent of Capuchins whioh 
was built by the immortal Father O'Leary. At the entrance were num- 
bers of poor, and sick men and women—and of others who were waiting 
totake the tee-total pledge On the right was a small room, which serves 


| as akind of office, where a book is kept, in which the names of all his 


disciples are registered. In that room we found the “ Apostle of Tem- 
perance,” surrounded with several candidates for the pledge who were 
on their knees. Andhere it may not be amiss to fant y that the pledge 
is never given as in the United States, in the chapels, nor in the sacredo- 
tal vestments. This would not here be tolerated, And I must novfail 
to add, that there are no tee-totalers among the clergy. Nor do they, 3 
far as I have been able to learn, entertain very sanguine with re- 
gard to the final result of this great movement, which all admit has done 


| infinite good. 


As to Father Mathew, it is little to say that he is almost adored 
throughout Ireland. He can scarcely walk the streets of Cork, he is so 
followed and saluted by richas wellas poor. In his person are combin- 
ed with “ curious felicity.” the blendest and most elegant manners, with 
a high-toned and gentlemanly reserve. He is equally courteous to all. 
Addresses all in terms of affection, and shows peculiar interest forthe 
lowest of the people. He seems ever engaged in works of beneficence 
and charity. The alleviation of the hardships of the laboring classes 


| engrosses hia attention. He is now exerting his influence to abolish 


was nothin’ but a dhrunken dhrame he had ; but Tim swore to me that | night work among ths bakers. With this view he has called in 


| upon the leading characters, and caused public meetings to be . 


a passage ‘in this boat,” and go he would. Mr. Wise then let the bal- | 


loon upa short distance by a rope, thinking probably, that as there was 
consideralle wind, and the air horse consequently turbulent, that his 
su Jstiiuie would have his courage cooled and “give in.” But this was 
no go—and thinking that he had as good a start as ever he would have, 
Mr. McClellan cut the rope—and was off! After he found that it was 


Another subject to which he is devoted is the innocent amusement of 
those who have taken the pledge. In order to fill up their hours of lei- 
sure, which formerly were disgraced by inebriety and broils he bas sub- 
stituted bands of music forthe bottle. In all towns and villages he has, 
frequently at his own expease, established these, and it is remaskable 
how well this ingenious and benevolent scheme has succeeded. But his 
exertions donot confine themselves to the living—they reach even to the 
dead. He has founded a cemetery, which may compare, on a small 
scale, with Pere le Chaise. It is situated in the suburbs of the city, 
and was originally a botanical garden. A more suitable and beautiful 
spot could not have been selected. The grounds are covered with shrub- 
bery, and thickly shaded with trees, so distributed as to hang over the 
walks, and spread around a sombre shade. Many noble monuments, 
peeping from the clustering foliage, salute the passer-by. My eye fell 
upon one erected to the memory of an American lady. But incompara- 
bly the most elegant is that which covers the remains of a Mr. Murphy. 
This cemetery, independently of all the subsequent glory he has obtain- 
ed, would have been sufficient to give immortality to the memory and 
fame of Father Mathew.—Cor. Catholic Expositer. 

———— 

Waimsicat CaLeccations.—What a noisy creature man would be, 
were his voice in proportion to his weight, as power‘ul as the grasshop- 
per, which may be heard at the distance of one-sixieenth of a mile. The 


| kolibri weighs ebout an ounce, so that a man of ordinary size weighs 
' about as much as 4,000 kolibris. One kolibri must weigh at least: as 


the determination of Mr. McClellan to go, Mr. Wise had but time to | 
g:ve him a few hasty and imperfect instructions in regerd to the manage- | 


ment of the balloon—and in a few minutes the daring amateur aeronaut 
had ascended to aheight of about two miles. Here he struck a current 
of air which bore him directly towards York. He said that the earth re- 
ceded from him very rapidly after he had thrown a bag or two of sand 
upon it—that Guttysburg passed off towards Hagerstown, and that he saw 
Carlisle, Hanover, Abboutstown, Oxford, and Berlin, strolling about— 
and that soon after, just ahead of him, he saw Old York coming full tilt 
up the turnpike toward him, apparently taking an afternoon’s walk to 
Gettysburg. Having determined to stop at York, and fearing, from the 


much as four grasshoppers Assuming, then, that a man weighs as 
much as 16,000 grasshoppers, and that the voice of one of these may be 
heard at the distance of one-sixteenth of a mile; that of a man, were it 
in proportion to his weight, would be audible at the distance of 1,000 
miles; and when he sneezed, he would run the risk of bringing the house 
about his ears, like the walls of Jericho at the sound of the trumpets. 
Assuming, further, that a flea weighs a grain, which is something more 
than its real weight, and that it is able to clear one inch and a half at a 
spring, a man of 150 pounds weight would, by the same rule, be able to 
make a spring over a space of twelve thousand eight hundred miles, and, 
consequently, leap with ease from New York to Cochin China, or round 
the world in two jumps! 
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322 BROTHER 
EVERY DAY LYING—By Laman Brancuagp, Ese. 


Believe none of us.— Hamlet. 
As speech was given unto the wise man that he might conceal his 


thoughts, so (vir sayit qui pauca loguitur) thought must have been | 


This 
Many 


Given unto the same personuge that he might conceal his speech. 
epparent contradiction was necessary to tlic interests of truth. 


lies are thought which are never spoken, but there are as many spoken | 


which are never thought. 

If every deviation from truth’s straight line constitute a falsehood, then 
the human tongue teems with lies; we breathe them in myriads. Nut a 
creature has opened its mouth this day without telling ten thousand. 


Plain speaking in that case is false speaking, and silence is the sole rem- | 


edy for the evi]. Lying is our language. 
best, or the worst, of it is, that the moralists who bave written 
lying are so imbued, to the heart’s core, with the universal vice, that 
are not to be believed on their oaths. Essays upon lying are only 
itions to the stock ; and nobody who casts an eye upon this page is so 
absurdly credulous as to suppose that one grain of truth lurks in a single 

Hable that blots it. We write lies, speak lies, think lies, and dream 

while we are lying in bed. 

‘Those who admit a multiplicity, only recognise two classes of lies ; 
black and white. But there is the gray lie, which goes into black and 
white, and lives to be venerable ; there is the green lie, which from its 
simplicity is easily detected ; there is the red lie, which is glaring; and 


the blue, which isa f,vorite with the literary. These, however, are well | 


known, though not classed. They are more or less premeditated, all of 


them. Some have their origin in utter malignity, some in mere selfishness, 
or wicked sport. 


But the lies uttered in courtesy and goodnature exceed them in number | 


as a thousand toone! They are spoken in perfect innocence, and never 
had in a single instance the slightest chance of harming any human being. 
a true white lie, which is selfish and defensive—(“ not at home,” and 

FTO nise to pay,’”’ may be received as illustrations,) frequently takes 
people in; jut the undeceptive conventiona! lie, uttered in pure tender- 
ness of others, is as superior to the selfish white, 9 the white is to the 
Boandalous black. 

There is something consoling in the reflection, that great as is the vice 
of ying, nine-tenths of it as now in practice spring from the virtues !— 
The vilest miscreant, for one lie uttered in malice, tells a hundred in 

re courtesy, in compliance with refined usages, or charity towards the 

lings of another, Why do people request “the honor,” and “ feel 
very happy,” ® dozen times a day? Why, are they so “ excessively glad” 
to hear something, or so “ extremely sorry” en the other hand! They 
experience neither pleasure nor regret, we know, as the words expres- 
sive of these sensations pass their lips. They are notoriously telling lies 


when they profess to be truly concerned, or positively delighted. But | 


they are lying upon a philanthropic, a sympatletic principle. They in- 
tend no deception ; no self interest prompts them; they are vicious out 
of kindness and delicacy. Can the spirit of self-sacrifice be carried fur- 
ther, than in thus surrendering truth for the sake of pleasing an every- 
day acquaintance who agrees to dispense with sincerity ! 

hen it is urged, as it constantly is, that these courtesies, because 
hollow, are worthless—that the expression of “deep regret’ or “ ex- 


treme pleasure” is but a mockery without the feeling—the answer is, | 


that the philanthropy is deep in proportion to the insincerity. Where 
there is no real love, the words of affection are indeed an amiable and 
gratuitous kindnees. No thanks to friendship for being friendly ; but is 
it nothing that a mere acquaintance should be ready at any time to tell a 
hie upon account ? 

Not a word could be advanced in behalf of this order of lies, if they 
were ever likely to be believed. But against this calamity people guard 
themselves in the most scrupulous manner by tones and looks quite at 
variance with the words. Nay, to convince their hearers that they are 
merely lying, they declare that ‘they shall be only too happy,” and 
at the same time that “they are quite oo distressed.” They vow with 
a brazen countenance that they are ‘ absolutely ashamed,” and protest 


with great energy that they ‘thought they should have died” on some oc- | 


casion when death was the last thing they were thinking of. 
How much greater still is the kindness when the offer of sympathy is 
made to extend through us to remote antiquity ! 


progenitors, until he came to one who in Henry the Seventh’s time had 
the misfortune to break his leg—an accident which drew from a lady- 
listener the tender remark, that ‘she was extremely sorry to hear it.” 
Tn fact, any thing or any body will serve for a peg on which to hang a 
profession of sympathy—so necessary is the show of it felt to be, where 
the substance is not. It was not long after the death of Weber, that a 
little group of admirers of that amiable man of genius, were deploring 
his early and sudden loss, in a foreign land and in the hour cf his tri- 
umph ;—and the name of Weber, Weber, was repeated sorrowfully by 


several voices ; until the lady, whose guesta we were, drew near, and ob- | 


serving the melancholy tone of the conversation, caught as she supposed 
the name which was the subject of our sad discourse. Then, deeming 
that a polite regard for our feelings reguired her to fill up the pause 
which ensued, she sighed mournfully, and in plaintive voice, uttered the 
following words: 

“ Poor Cibber! poor Colley Cibber! Well, I'm sory he’s dead!” 

To be sorry for Cibber! Who could possibly have expected to live 
long enough in this world, to hear any meurner it contains, obligingly 


| exactly three-fourths of the verb “ to dive.” 
| all he had to do. 


A great talker, proud 
of his family, was describing the other night the exploits of his famous 


| provoked, as he happened to be on this occasion. 


JONATHAN. 


lamenting with sighs the loss of Colley Cibber! 
|  Cobbett, remarking upon the ‘regret with which the press very na 
turally announces the demise of eminent persons, declared his conviction, 
that if the devil were to die, some newspapers would notice the event 
“‘with deep regret.” S.ill we could never have anticipated a sigh for 
| the untimely fate of Cibber! 

There is no lie that people will not tell to express a becoming sympa- 
thy on their own parts, and to excite it in others. When a young per- 
son is drowned in the river or crushed on the railway, how does it a/- 
ways happen that he was “going to be married on the following Sun- 
day,’ or that he was “only married the Sunday ee, Fow per- 
sons have the slightest interest in the relation of fables; but all have 
the deepest interest in the progress of sympathy, and the sadder they 
make the story, the more surely they elicit the symptoms. 

The most moral persons in society will lie egregiously from a were ba- 
bit of civility,to agree with you when agreement is not wanting. Some 
| lie without any motive—their untruths are mere matters of course. — 

What could have been the direct prompter in the case of that 2ertous 

and solemn dame, who only yesterday, seeing somebody reading 

(the book was Shakspeare, opened at a large engraving of Caliban, 

of which the dame had a glimpse), inquired what that was? The reac- 

er, supposing she meant the volume, said ‘‘Shakapeare.” “ Ob!"’ ejac- 
| ulated the serious dame, and then added, “ Ah! J thought i looked 
like him!” 

All that is not religion in that old dame is morality; in her composi- 
tion nothing else mingles: yet it is certain she never thought so. Had 


| she been told “it’s the Thames-tunnel,”’ her remark would equa!ly have 


, been, “ I thought it looked like it.” At the same time, perhaps, 20 in- 
| fluence og earth could prevail upon her to utter a deliberate untruth 
We may easily perceive how very trifling and insignificant in number 
are the lies annually told for purposes of wilful deception—in trade, in 
politics, and in social intercourse—with the view of filling pockets or 
gratifying base passions—in self-defence and in defaming enemies—fom 
| vanity, from knavery, from malice;—when we contrast their amount 
| with the enormous multitede daily uttered in courtesy and in syrepathy ; 
—and then again proceed to estimate the myriads which have their birth 
in good fellowship, in gaiety of heart, and a desire to keep the world 
alive and merry. 
Of this latter class, one all-sufficient example offers itself in the prac- 
| tice of Dick Whisk. Dick indeed was a class in himself. He differed 
from other liars, not so much in the length of his bow, asin never de- 
parting from the — with which he set out—that of drawing ‘t ix- 
cessantly. He must have abandoned all idea of the truth before he 


| quitted the cradle. When he began to lisp he began to lie. His motto 


| might have been borrowed from Mr. Fag—“ Oh! [I lied, sir, I ied; i 


forget the particular lie, but they got no truth from me.” 

The water of truth’s well produced in his moral frame a terrible sahud- 
der—his was a sort of hydrophobia. He had an unconquerable repug- 
nance to facts—yet he might have related them with perfect safety, re- 
lying upon his astonishing power of translation. There was no mistak- 
| ing a statement falling from his lips for any thing but alie. Nobody was 
| ever known to insult him with the supposition that he was telling the 

truth; and, talking continually, he passed threugh life unsullied by the 
| breath of suspicion. It was his proud boast that no man ever believed a 
word he said—that he had not an enemy in the world. The character 
he had earned in early youth he never forfeited in maturer years; for he 
found when he first went to school, that the verb “to /ie,”’ constitutes 
To lie and die were almost 

A hic non jacet is upon his tomb. The inscription 
required the addition of anon to mark ake change that had fulles upon 
him, and distinguish death from life. 

Dick’s lies were the perfection of lies. They were not tremendcus 
thumpers, save when the occasion called for something in the enormous 
style, when he would fling you out a fine spanker off-hand, big enough to 
frighten Munchausen into a fit of truth, and make Pinto stare ‘n his 
coffin. 

But generally he kept to the Every-day style ;—it was good Jere! ‘ying, 
save, as we have said, when a regular crammer was wanted. This was 
when he was provoked to a flight by some aggravated truth that could 
not otherwise be topped. And this brings us to an anecdote. 

It was summer weather, and a swimming feat was boasted of by a 
companion. Unluckily there was a companion present, whe vouched 
for the authenticity of the story. Dick hated the maxim of magna est 
veri/as,and never would allow any authentic anecdote to prevail. He 
was born prior to the date of the new school, and knew fiction to be 
stranger than truth. When a lover of accuracy plunged into the Ser- 
pentine, he took an imaginative leap into the German Ocean—if daly 
So he began. 

“Very good—at least not so bad.” (Dick begrudged the least aerap 
of praise to anauthenticated fact.) ‘‘ Not so very bad it must be admit- 
ted. You remind me of an odd incident that dates as far back as the 
time when, according to the old almanack, ‘George ILL. was king.” 1 
was living by the sea coast then, and went dewn to the beach to bathe. — 


| Not a soul was in sight—nothing visible but land, water, and sky. i 


| was accustomed to go about half a mile out, butthe sea was delicious, 
| I was in good spirits, and on I went, buoyart as an ocean bird. Now 
| and then, I checked my course, to sport about a bit, and dally with 
the wanton waves, until I could almost fancy myself a sort of thinking 
fish. Then I struck out again, heedless of the distance from the beach, 
} until it appeared to me it might be time to turn back. Just then, ag 








' wes about to set my face towards the shore—what do you think 
sappened?” 

—* The blue sky looked suddenly gray, the sparkles upon the water 
were extinguished, and I heard a noise behind me. It startled me, and 
instead of turning to the beach, I struck out. With every movement of 
my limbs I breasted the billows, and went rapidly forwa&id : but still I 
heard the same noise—following me. Again I strack out, and another 
mile was accomplisded without producing a symptom of fatigue—but the 
noise was still audible, and the object that occasioned it could not be 
very distant. I thought it rather strange, but struck out once more— 

now the noise seemed nearer. It was a puffing, splashing sound— 
evidently produced by the effort of something pursuing me. A grampus 
or two fghting could never make that queer noise. 

‘ & feeling of wonder now seized me, soon succeeded by a feeling of 
alarm. Bolder swimming still was necessary, and exerting all my 
strength I dashed through another mile or so of water at a few strokes— 
for I was really terrified. Still onward and onward, close to me, rushed 
the splashing Mystery—it seemed almost at my heels. I heard it breath- 
ing deeply, then blowing like the four winds at once, then dashing aside 
the waters, with the ease and rapidity of a tiger breaking through the 
jungle. lt could be nothirg less than a shark. I almost felt him nib- 
bling at my lower extremities, and joyfully would I have given one | 
to save my life. Swimming could alone save that, and once more 
struck out with superhuman energy. 

‘By this time I was some miles from the beach—] seemed carried 
away into the great deep, and the green waves looked considerably 
bluer. I was “alone on the wide, wide sea’”—no, not alone, for my 
dread pursuer, whatever it might be, was by this time a still closer com- 
panion, puffing, tumbling, and splashing continually, as though there were 
an insurrection among the porpoises. You think it was a steamer, but 
t wasn't. Steamers were rather scarce in those days, and I had hardly 
heard of them. I once or twice fancied it might be a seventy-four giving 
me chase, or old Neptune out upon a lark. 

“No, it was something living; not one shark certainly, nor a half-do- 
zen. It seemed at last nothing short of a young whale. Snorting and 
blowing and splashing up the foaming water incessantly, it advanced in 
my wake. It was as close to me, as an unpleasant postscript is toa 
ectter. 

Ali waa over with me; the fear, as I struck out my extremities be- 
hind, thet I should never be able to draw them back again, deprived me 
of the due command of my limbs, and I could swim no further. I re- 
golved to be seized head foremost. Accordingly with one desperate 
plange downwards, one toppling mevement in the water, I turned and 
facec the Sea-Mystery, prepared to meet any monster of the deep that 
a horrible destiny might set against me. And now, right before me, as 
clese as I am to you this moment, I beheld—what do you think ?” 

{ And here Dick paused, for up to this moment he had not the slight- 
est idea of the form in which his climax was to come, never premeditat- 
ing & catastrophe. ] 

“It was—Lord— Byron !—as I'm a wicked sinner !”’ 

Poor Dick Whisk! This was one of his holiday lies. His Everyday 
Lying would fill libraries. His peculiar glory consisted in the wish ne- 
ver to be believed. The man whe “ lies like truth,” forgets that he must 
necessarily tell truth like lies; now Dick’s fictions were not so danger- 
ous, but to himself they had the same result. Had he solemnly asserted 
that Cesar invaded Britain, or that Wellington won at Waterloo, no- 
body would have believed him. 


rc 





Strancers at New Orteans.—[From the Picayune. ]—The num- 
ber of strangers that one meets in the street now is astonishing—as- 
tonisbing more particularly to the members of the Never-Go-Away Club, 
who some few months ago saw the city in all its cheerless dullness. It 
would be a work of a somewhat tedious nature to classify all these new 
comers; some of them, however, may be noticed as forming the most 
prominent, in point of numbers, among the recent arrivals. 

The Down-Easter takes a prominent position in the group. His 
shrewd appearance, quick grey eye, and sharp features bespeak bis “ na- 
tion” and nativity. He has come here either to dispose of some novel 
“‘ notion,” or to drive a trade during the winter. Whatever may have 
been his stock in trade, or the contents of his purse, when he landed 
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for closing his books comes round, both the debit side of Cash, and the 


credit side of Profit and Loss account will be heavier than at the com- 
mencement of business. 

The clerks from northern cities are another class easily recognized 
among the late additions to our population. Attracted by golden hopes 
and large salaries, they come in a. Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Sx. They are active-looking and intelligent, and pique themselves as 
much on their ability at making out an invoice, posting an entry, and 
drawing up an account current, as Sir Isaac Newton did on his discovery 
of the laws of gravitation. Some of them—many of them, we hope— 
will find profitable employment, but how large a proportion of them, 
afer presenting a letter of introduction here, soliciting the influence of a 
friend there, and seeking for a situation every where, will realize no- 
thing but baffled hopes—heart-sickening disappointment ! 

The Northern mechanic, too, forms an “ item” among our recently ar- 
rived friends. He is the representative of a goodly number of our win- 
ter residents. He is to be seen now perambulating the streets, gene- 
rally in company with his “ biter half,” a lady who wears a cloth man- 


tle, a platd shawl, and winter bonnet.—They seem so very fond of exam- 
ining houses that are *‘ To Let,’’ thatthe male party might be mistaken 
for an agent deputed by some insurance office, to ascertain the probable 
risk to be undergone in insuring the building. 

Then there are the hundreds of poor, industrious Irish females who 
come here to seek service in our large hotels and elsewhere.— are 
generally a well behaved class, and give much satisfaction wherever 
are employed. The doors of certain dens, miscalled “ Intelligence” of- 
fices, are besieged with them every day, where they pay a bonws out of 
their slender means for information which, in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred, amounts to nothing. Poor creatures '—bumble as their 
avocation is, they very often suffer severely here for want of employ- 
m:nt. 

There are hundreds of others—to classify whom would be a work too 
tedious— who come to spend the winter in New Orleans ;—some of them 
resclved to make a living here by their industry, some by their profes- 
sion, some by humbuggery, and some by rascality. Those among them 
who set up in the humbug business very often for a time do well : those 
whose stock in trade is rascality rarely ever succeed. Let parties note 
this fact and govern themselves accordingly. 

To every person who comes among us with the intention of exercis- 
ing his or her industry or talent (whatever it may be) in some honest 
calling, we bid welcome ; but of those who come here to prowl about in 
idleness, and prey on our citizens, we wish theCrescent City a speedy 
and safe deliverance. 


— 

Tae Mvusicat Sscrr Box.—We cut the following from Cousin Haile’s 
paper—the Plaquemine Gazette. We don’t know whether the editor ma- 
nufactured it or stole it—whether he did er not does not detract from its 
merit.—A gentleman who had a snuff box that played “ Drops of Bran- 
dy,” and ‘The glasses sparkle on the Board,’ went to dine with a 
friend a few miles out of town on Sunday, taking his box in his pocket. 
He accompanied the family to the parish church, and by some acciden- 
tal pressure, about the mirdle of the service, struck the string of the box 
which struck up “ Drops of Brandy” most merrily. Every and 
every ear was directed towards the spot, tothe great dismay of ¥ 29 gen- 
tleman, who endeavored to stay the box, but in doing so he only caused 
it to change the tune,on which he hastened out of the church, the box 
rattling away whilst he marched along the aisle. 

em 

How to Cure Burss.—Burns and Scalds may be generally managed 
without surgical aid. If the cuticle be scorched and hardened, apply a 
poultice, moistened with oil of turpentine and laudanum in equal propor- 
tions. If the cuticle be raised in blisters, preserve it from bursting until 
a new cutticle be produced. This may be done by applying scraped 
raw potatoes, or evaporating lotions: as, spirits of omaphtes equal parts 
of lime-water and oil, and a little spirits of wine ; very cold spring water ; 
Or, as a substitute for ice, equal parts of muriate of ammonia and nitre, 
dissolved in water : or, dissolve a drbam and a half of borax in a little 
water, and mix it with two ounces and a half of lime-water, and three 
ounces of oil of almonds; soak lint in it, and apply. One of the best 
immediate applications is a small tea-spoonful of Goulard’s extract, and 
the same of spirits of wine, in a pint of water. Or, dissolve four ounces 
of alum in a quart of hot water, and apply it on soft rags. After the blis- 
ters have been punctured with a needle, the cuticle should be left on, as 
it will protéct the part while healing. Wheat-flour or hair-powder dusted 
over burns or aes when the cuticle is destroyed, cools the inflamma- 
tion and pain; and, by uniting with the discharge, forms a crust, which 
protects the raw surface. Carded coiton-wool, or wadding, if laid on im- 
mediately after the accident, is a simple and efficacious remedy. For a 
burn by vitriol, or any similar cause, lay on, with a feather, the white of 
eggs mixed with pow chalk, and immediate relief will fullow. The 
moist surface of the inside coating of the shell of a raw egg will adhere 
to a burn or scald, and heal it without pain. 

A burn with — (er with a Congreve match,) is very painful. 
If any particles of burning phosphorus fal! upon the a it in- 
stantly into cold water, which will extinguish the flame; whilst the hand 
is thus immersed, pick off the particles of phorus ; and then the 
wound will require the usual treaunent of a burn. Hot “wax, 
dropped upon the hand, will cause no injury beyond momentary pain, if it 


| be suffered to remain till quite cold. Where burns and scalds are 
on the levee, we are strongly inclined to believe that when the season | 


very extensive, as when a falls into boiling water or wort, or when 
a child throws boiling tea over its bosom, &c., a surgeon should be sent 
for; tut, in the mean time, the cotton-wool, and flour or hair-powder, 
should be applied ; and, if circumstances allow, persevered in, until “the 
fire is out.” Fe 

—— 

Distrieution oy THE Procerps ory tur Pustic Lanps.—The 
Madisonian says that the accounting officers of the Treasury have —_ 
ted the accounts of the States and Territories under the Distribution Act, 
and that the Governors have been notified by the Treasury ' of 
the amounts payable to their respective States. The amount to be divided 
is $562,144 18, exclusive of the ten per centum to the States in which 


the lands have been sold. 
—_— 


ON READING OF THE ADULTERATION CI SNUTY WITH POWDERED GLAsS. 
I said to myself after reading the Times, 
As I restles-ly toss’d in my bed, . 
‘Tis glass then destroysall my snuff-taking joys, 
And that makes this great pane in my head! 





Sear Lane wis an bl 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


THE FISHERMAN’S LAST CRUISE. | 


A TALE OF THE GERMAN OCEAN. 


Toward the conclusion of the last century, there resided in a small 
hamlet called Cleethorp, on the eastern coast of Lincolnshire, an old 
fisherman, by name Anderson—so old, indeed, that many, whose own 
heads were beginning to be sprinkled with grey, averred that, when they 
were boys, he was known as “Old Anderson.” Whence he came, no 
one could tell; but all agreed there had always been something darkly 
mysterious in his whole life, which none could fathom. Children he had 
none; indeed he himself had been heard to say, that all who could in 
any degree claim affinity to him were in the silent tomb—save one, and 
that was a grandchild, who, from infancy, had dwelled with him, and 
who had now just completed her twentieth year. 

Sprightly as an Hebe, with bright, glossy tresses, of raven’s hue, that 
served the more strongly to impart a most intellectual expression to her 
countenance, Ellen Anderson moved among the little community by which 
she was surrounded as a being of an altogether superior nature. Supe- 
rior accemplis!:ments she did possess; for, with the entire conseat of 
her grandsire, she had been taught, in the worthy rector’s family, many 
of those graceful feminine acquirements, which seemed properly to be- 
long to her, #0 readily, and as it were intuitively did she learn them.— 
We have stated that, for many years, her grandfather ostensibly followed 
the occupation of fisherman, residing in a smal! cottage on the very edge 
of one of the small cliffs of the vicinity, and which is now, from the ra- 
pid retiring of the sea, standing comparatively inland. But when old 
age began to press heavily upon him, he discontinued pursuing his call- 
ing, and from that time lived still more retired. But his neighbors failed | 
not to remark, that although it was impossible for him to have saved | 
sufficient to support him from the profits of a fisherman's vocation, which 
merely afforded a bare subsistence, yet his comforts seemed rather to have 
increased than diminished since his retirement. Whence, then, the | 
fund was derived that supported him and his grandchild, none could 
tell bat himself; and whenever one more interested or gifted with a 
greater degree of inquisitiveness than his fellows attempted to sound the | 
old man, the subject was always skilfully evaded, or the questioner had 
to depart without having elicited an answer, by which he could in the 
slightest degree draw an inference in aid of the solution to the enigma | 
he so earnestly desired to hear explained. Year after year were these 
seekers after truth baffled in their endeavors, until at length one after an- 
other they gave it up in despair; all agreeing that, unless some “ cute 
Yankee” should assist them, they would have to wait patiently the old 
man’s decease, when they wisely opined it must then come to light. 

As might naturally have been expected, Ellen Anderson had many 
suitors; but although her beauty had attracted much notice among the 
visitors to the place, the pretty brunette’s beart was irrevocably given to 
one Thomas Fairblow, a handsome and intelligent young man, better 
known among his brother fishermen as ‘‘ Tom Fearnought’’—a name be- 
stowed upon him from the great daring and almost proverbial courage 
he displayed in all matters of danger connected with the boisterous ele- 
ment on which they gained their precarious subsistence. Possessed of 
immense personal strength, and a frank and courteous demeanor, com: 
bined with a degree of intelligence and general knowledge far beyond 
what was usual in bis class, it was not to be wondered that be easily in- 
duced both the object of his addresses and her aged guardian to consent 
to her union with him on the ensuing spring; by which time he hoped to 
have realized, by his industry, a sufficient sum to enable them to live 
comfortably and happily in their native village, 

The epring arrived, the day for their nuptials was chosen, and every 
preparation was made. Tom had atranged to sai! on his last voyage, 
previous te marriage, on the third day preceding: but, on the morning 
of that day, a brisk gale had set in; and although somewhat abated by 
the afternoon, it had left a heavy swell, joined to the probability of sud- | 
denly returning with redoubled violence. 

A group was collected on the beach, composed of fishermen and a few | 
stragglers; many of the. frmer gere standing by their boats, debating as | 
to the practicability of their being able to start for the fishing-station— | 
which many, as well as Tom, had intended to reach that evening. | 

All doubt and indecision however, were soon at an end, for the gale 
returned with redoubled violence; and, in a couple of hours, the sea was 
lashing along the shore, surmounted with crests of foam: while, far as | 
the eye could reach, al! was in a state of terrible commotion, that boded 
fearful risk to the mariner that should dare to brave its power. 

‘‘Woe betide the inward-bound that are caught in such a gale as 
this!’ observed an elder fisherman, who had just joined those already 
assembled, bringing with him a large telescope. “1 should na’ wonder 
at a couple o’ pair colliers being on the Binks yonder by day-break,” 
continued he, adjusting the glass to its proper focus as he spoke, in or- 
der to view the place he mentioned. Hardly had his eye rested on it, 
ere he hastily lowered it; and, uttering an exclamation of surprise, in- 
formed those around him that a vessel was actually already on the Binks. 

“ Are ye sure o’ that, man?” observed one of them. “Better take 
another leok.”” 

He did so; and efter a longer gaze, declared her to be a full-rigged 
ship, with her fore and main-top-mast carried away, and a signal of dis- 
tress hoisted on the peak of her mizen. . 

The news spread rapidly threugh the groups that a ship was on the 
Stony Binks.* More glasses were called into request, and passed ra- 
pidly from hand to hand. Little was said, however, among the greater 

part, for all knew her case to be hopeless. 


One old man, after viewing her, remarked—* Many a long year I’ve 
known that hard berth, and some scores of brave craft, of all rates, have 
I seen to hoist their Jack wrong end uppermost above them; but I never 
remember one being got off with three of her timbers hanging together 
when she was fairly jammed, like you. I'll warrant the stones ure througts 
and through her bottom by this time.” 

“« Ay,” chimed another; “and it strikes me that her crew will stand 
but a poor chance of ever putting eyes on theic port again; for they'll 
have enough to do to save themselves, at Spurn, without minding others.” 

To this remark many assented, urging the utter impossibility of any 
boat from the shore saving her devoted crew. One old fisherman alone 
held an opposite opinion. He plainly told them that he had known the 
time when men, like them, would not have stood idly by to see their fel- 
low men perish, but have hazarded all to save them. 

Forempst among his listeners stood Tom Fearnovght, who was gazing 


| anxiously and thoughtfully towards the vessel. Turning to him, the old 


man said, “ Will youdo nothing, Tom? I think I have known the day 
when you would have sprung your luff on sucha time as this.” 

‘* Why, don’t you know he’s going to be spliced ow Thursday ; so how 
2 you expect him, in reason, to be willing to spoil his ruffies before- 

and 1’ 

This reply was uttered by one of those malevolent spirits who are un- 
fortunately but too generally to be found in all societies: but it had its 
effect on Tom; for when the low laugh, caused by this heartless levity, 
had subsided, he, with a flushed brow, hastily, yet firmly, announced his 
determination tu launch to the rescue. Many now earnestly endeavored 
to dissuade him, for nearly all declared the impracticability and madness 
of such an attempt. 

“Where would ye find a boat, Tom, between here and the Land's 
End, that would float in such a sea for @ quarter of an hour ?”’ asked one. 

‘Where ?” answered the resolute young seaman; “ why my own light 
little craft to be sure; and, with this wind, I can :un them abvard in an 
hour.” 

The smack he mentioned lay on the beach; and, leaping on board, he 
commenced making several necessary preparations. The brave old man 
who first suggested the enterprise, volunteered to accompany him; and 
they together trimmed the little vessel fur the desperate adventure. All 
being ready, their comrades, at their earnest solicitation, with united 
strength, launched her onward; and, when she reached the edge of tlie 
boiling surf, her mainsail was hoisted, double-reefed, and, bowing down, 
she struggled heavily through the raging waves. For some few minutes 
she scarcely advanced; but on her crew suffering her sail to lift, and 
bringing her more bythe wind, she at length shot a-head, and bore gal- 


| lantly forward, until, by a sudden shift of the wind, she broached too; 


and, becoming perfectly unmanageable, drifted some way lower down, 
and was driven violently on shore. 

“ Ye’ll not now think of rushing on your own ruin, Tom?” said one of 
the spectators. ‘ I’m sure its a merciful warning to escape in this way, 
and I hope ye’ll take it.” 

No!” answered Tom. “In the name, and with the help of God, I'Il 
yet try once more.” 

“Never be so stupid, man! You can’t save them; and your boat's 
already nearly shattered to pieces.”’ 

“ Phere’s not a tree-nail in her started!’ replied the noble-minded 
fisherman; “and, while she can fleat, it shal! never be said of Tom Fear- 


|} nought, that he saw his fellow-beings perish without bearing a hand to 


their rescue !” 


‘Then go, and get a fool's reward,’ muttered the other, stalking off 
iu high dudgeon, 

But, with his whole heart and mind bent on his heroic purpose, Tom 
neither heeded him nor the remonstrances of others; but, with his faith- 
ful companion, caused himself to be again launched. 

‘** Tom’s last cruise will soon be up,” observed an old man, with a pro- 
phetic shake of the head; ‘for he'll ne’er return alive.” 


Nothing further was said; for, almost the instant the small surface of 
the lug-#ail was again bared to the storm, a shriek—that thrilled through 
the hearts of all present, rude as they weré—rose loud above the tem+ 
pest’s roar, and the next moment Ellen Anderson broke through the 
throng, wildly but pathetically calling on her lover to desiat from his mad 
enterprise. But too late came the warm-hearted girl. The litile bark 
wus already tossing and running before the gale, and Tom was instantly 
borne beyond the sound of her voice, though he could yet perocive her 
frantic gesticulations. Terhaps, at this moment, hed it been in his power, 
he would have put back; but it was not: and the last sight he beheld on 
the shore, as he waved his last adieu, was that loved one falling down in- 
sensible on the beach, and being convefed away by her friends from the 
distressing scene. 


*It may not be deemed superfluous, by those unacquainted with the localivy, 
to mention, that the ‘Stony Binks” are a low ledge of rocks, about half a mile 
from Spurn Point, on the Yorkshire coast, and nearly seven from the ecene of 
this tale. They are very aptly termed “ Stony ;” for the pilots and fishermen 
assert, that they are precisely similar to a pavement composed of large, rough 
stones, only that the Binks are immovably fixed, irregular and uneven, and many 
of the stones are sharp and angular, projecting to some fect in height. They 
are sometimes partly bare at neap-tides. As mentioned in the text, a vessel wae 
never known to be ultimately saved when once driven on them. Many ewful, 
heart-thrilling legends, are told of these recks, the death-bed of many a gallant 
ship. One especially, of which several eye-witnesses are now living, took 
place some twelve or fifteen years ago, and is terrible inthe extreme. Biame 
appeérr, in this instance, to be attached to one party. The writer may add, that 


he himself was witness to the total destruction of a fine brig ou the Binks ia the 
sutumn of 1641, 








Brief and sad is now my tale, and in few words may itbetold. Within 
three hours, the mangled and stiffened corpse of the dauntless Fearnought 
was lying on the beach. Too soon did the poor girl learn the end of her 
afianced lover; and, from that fatal hour, she becamé a raving maniac ; 
and three short weeks saw her laid by his side in the village churchyard. 
Her aged grandfather, bowed down by the weight of years and infirmity, 
was unable to sustain this heavy affliction, and downfall of his fondest 
and long-cherished hopes. His main-stay, as the narrator expressed it 
to me, was carried away, and the few remaining shrouds, that served to 
bind him to life, snapped one after another; and the friendless old man 
soon followed them, it is to be hoped, to a brighter and a better world. 

And here let the moralist comment, as he choses, on the mutability and 
fallacy of all human expectations: I leave my reader to draw his own 
inferences, and hasten to conclude my legend. 

A smothered fire burns the more keenly when it obtains air to feed 
upon ; and, accordingly, no sooner had his body been committed to the 
grave, than his neighbors proceeded to gratify the violent longings ef 
their long-damped curiosity ; and, headed by one of the self-important 
village functionaries, began a careful search through the cottage of the 
deceased for any document by which they might discover who he was 
and whence he came. 

Nor were their exertions entirely useless; for, in an antique cabinet, 
an ancient and valuable seal and locket, both engraved with the initials 
“ F. H.,” were found ; and, ia another part, several memorandums and 
private documents, which entirely convinced those assembled, to their in- 
finite astonishment, that the deceased fisherman was no othier than the 
famous and once powerful Couxt Ferpinanp D’Honort! 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


| paratus which he calls the aconstype. 





Se 


Discovery or Mapgetra.—Several Portuguese writers attribute the 
discovery ef this island to one Machan, an Englishman. They say that 
this man, having stolen a lady with whom he was in love, intended to 
have carried her into Spain ; but being by a storm driven out to sea, af- 
ter much tossing and danger of his life, was forced into this island, in 
which the harbor where he lay at anchor is to this day called Machico. 
On his going ashor2 with the lady and some of his servants, the ship’s 
crew took the opportunity of sailing, and got safe into some Spanish port. 
In a very short time after, the lady, who was extremely sea-sick, and not 
a little fatigued by what she was forced to undergo on shore, died ; and 
her disconsolate lover, erected and consecrated a little chapel to the Ho- 
ly Jesus upon her grave. After paying this duty to the lady whose love 
for him cost her the loss of life, Machan addressed himself to the con- 


triving his escape, which he effected by hollowing a large tree, and mak- | 
ing thereof a canoe, in which himself and those that were with him, 


passed off to the opposite shore of Africa, where being taken prisoners 

by the Moors, they were sent, by way of present, to the king of Castile. 

The occurrence is by some placed as early asthe year 1344. 
——————— 


Tae Woxpers or Cuemicat Science.—French Chemists have late- 
iy analyzed animal fat, and find that it is composed of what they call 
elaine and stearin, (one oil and the other a crystaline substance. 
These, when separated, are found to be compounded of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen. Lard Oil is found to contain 79,03 parts of carbon, 
11,422 of hydrogen, and 9,548 of oxygen. Spermacetti is — of 
the same elements, in nearly the same proportions. Mons. rd, 
by putting together one part of carburetted hydrogen, and twenty of hy- 
drogen, and passing them through a red hot tube, actually produced fat ! 
What may we not look for next? From these experiments it is ascer- 
tained that the fat of hogs, and that of whales, is identical. Mere than 
three-fourths of their composition is carbon, the great nutriment of com- 
bustion. Hence, lard oil is now manufactured in the same manner that 
sperm is, and is equal if not superior to it for bnrning, as it yields no 
lampblack or offensive smell. This discovery will be of incalculable va- 
lue to the Western States, where the facilities for making pork are so 
abundant. In addition to this, the saving to the country, in the article 
of light, will amount to several millions annually.—New-Haven Far- 
mer’ Gazette. 

i 


Imrortaxst Rattroap.—Mehemet Ali has in contemplation the 
construction of a railroad across the Isthus of Suez. this 
project ever be carried into effect, that dreary, disagreeable, and 
sometimes dangerous waste, might be traversed in three or four hours; 
whereas, it now occupies, ordinarily, as many days. Were there 
a railroad between Cairo and Suez, the route through Egypt would be 
far more desirable than any other open to the traveller from ays to 
India. As it embraces a distance of only about eighty miles of land car- 
riage between Bombay and London, it is generally preferred now, 
although the steamers upon the Red Sea are small, dirty, and dear; and 
no littke inconvenience and discomforts are experienced by passengers in 
crossing the desert. 

——[—=— —— 

Great Sate or Forvettep Croras.—Yesterday morning, Myers, 
Cleghorn & Co., auctioneers, under order of the U. S. Marshal, sold 
673 pieces of cloths and cassimeres, forfeited to the United States, 
which brought the sum of $30,200.— Phil. Eve- Jour. 

aa 

Merancuoty Acctbent.—Bradbury C. Atwood Esq., an eminent 
merchant of Bangor, Maine, was killed a few days since, by the wheel 
of his barouche passing over his head. Mr. A. was unhitching his hor- 


#e8, when, becoming frightened, they started, and ran over him. 
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Aw Ancient Mercaant.—lIt is no novelty for an eastern prince to 
be extensively engaged in commercial affairs. Solomon, who enjoys 
considerable reputation for wisdom and wealth, even to this day, had 
ships, and merchants, and entered pretty largely into navigation and oth- 
er commercial operations. In Solomon’s time, it was something to be a 
merchant, as well as a king; though it might have required his wisdom 





| and wealth, and the power of a king, to have achieved his commercial 


enterprises with the suecess that attended the mercantile operations of 
the monarch of Judea. He is said to have realized from a single voy- 
age four hundred and fifty talents of guld. The “ business transactions” 
of Solomon were, certainly, enormously large and lucrative; and it is 
said that he greatly enriched the country, and “ made silver in Jerusa- 
lem as stones, and cedar trees made he as the sycamose trees that are 
in the low plains in abundance.” 


rr 

Important To ORATORS.—A yankee (of course) has invented an ap- 
It reflects sound in the same 
reflects objects ; and consists merely of a 
ith a tube of this deseription in your hand, 


manner that the Daguerreoty 
prepared pertable tube. 


| and a sheet of letter paper befere you, you have only to speak your 


thoughts through it and you imprint them upon the paper as fast as you 
can speak. hat an immense value this invention will be to authors 
and public speakers! A member of C: can make his speech and 


put it upon paper all in the same breath, with a little boy to turn over the 
leaves. 


——— 

Natioxat Currenciges.—Some idea of the wealth or poverty of a 
country may be formed from an acquaintance with its currency. Silver 
is the bacis of the circulation of Yucatan, of which the Spanish sixpence 
is the smallest. A fractional sort of change, however, is ed by 
the seeds of the cacao, two handred and fifty grains of w are consi- 
dered equal to sixpence. Of these, five grains constitute the smallest 





amount ever received in trade. In some of the provinces of the Mexi- 
can » pieces of soap pass as a circulating medium, and lose 
none of their estimated value for a few washings, provided the balance 
of exchange should not be such as to carry it out of the district where it 
is known. In China, the Spanish dollar is divided into 800 parts, which 
are represented by small scales of copper, with a Government stamp and 
ahole inthe middle. The brokers string these upon a small cord, and 
draw them as they give them out in change for silver. One of theee 
| scales will purchase a delicious cup of tea and tworice cakes. 


i 


First InpictMent unper tae New Treaty.—The Grand Jury 
_ of Boston have just found a true bill against Joseph Hall, who, as it is 

said, stole $1200 in gold coins from Thomas Monfort, at the South Bos- 
ton Hotel, in August last. Hall has been arrested in England, and some 
ot the stolen property found in his possession—news of which arrived in 
the Caledonia. This indictment will be the foundation of measurs pro- 
bably resulting in a demand upon the British government to surrender 
him_as a fugitive from justice, according to the provisions of the new 
treaty, and the first instance of such demand on the part of the United 
States. Such reciprocal surrender of rogues by both governments will 
have much influence in checking crimes in h countries.— Boston 
Transcript. 


“Row Ox,”’—“ For the first five of my professional life,” 

once said a gentleman to us, “I to row against wind and stream 
and tide.” ‘* And what did you do ?” was our question. “ Do,” re- 
plied he, “ do, why I rowed on, to be sure.” And so he did row on, 
and to a good = too, until he came to the open sea, took fa- 
vorable breezes, brought his voyage to a most successful termi- 
nation, leaving behind him a most enviable ion for worth and 
wisdom, impressing the mark of his mind and excellent char- 
acter deep and clear on the community in which he lived, and ob- 
taining an immortality worth more than a monarch’s crown in the 
memory of His remark deserves to be remembered as 
motto. The great business of all is to “ row on” with unflinching 
courage and steady perseverance. All trades and professions have 
their difficulties, and almost every individual meets with 
ments. Theonly way, , to go ahead, is to “row on.” 
cision of character, ination of will, the resolution to press on, 
when sure we are on the right track or in pursuit of a good and hon- 
orable end, this is the secret of living so as to come out at last safe 
and sound. There are “lions” in every path, and they must be met 
and conquered, or the hope of ultimate success must be abandoned. 
A poor man, with a tribe of children, findin work hard to get, and 
hard when it is got, sometimes will almost ; everything will 
seem to be against him, but let him not be cast down—let him “ row 
on,” and by and by matters will a likely grow brighter. As with 
the poor man, so with all men. Head winds are to be expected ; 
contrary currents will come ; the tide does not always run with us; 
bat never mind, “ row on ;’”’ pull harder, till the oars bend again, and 
victory will wait upon and reward patient endeavors. ‘Those who 
have risen from obscurity to eminence—those who, from being poor, 
have become righ—those who, born in the midst of ignorance, have 
forced their way among the learned—those who have made themselves, 
ana made themselves well, have generally been those who understood 
the importance of “ rowingon.” “ Faint heart never won fair lady,” 
nor anything else.— Newburyport Herald. 
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MADAME CELESTE ELLIOT. 
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The above is a faithful likeness of this eminent artist from the London 
News. Now that she is about to legve our shores forever, aome of the 
difficulties which have attended her matrimonial misfortunes, and which 
are the cause of her abrupt departure, may not be uninteresting. Her 
maiden name was Celeste Kepler, and shortly after her second visit to 
this country, she was married to Henry Elliott, a broken down, dissipat- 
ed gambler—ruined in mind and diseased in body, though belonging to a 
respectable family. By this marriage Celeste has one daughter, an inte- 
resting and beautiful girl 14 years of age. 

We will not detail her quarrel with Elliott. Any one can imagine that 
an amiable, confiding, high-minded woman could not Jong tolerate such a 
brute as we have described, after she discovered her mistake. She 
therefore left him and embarked for Europe, and she was only to blame 
that she did not abandon him long before. But she loved him too much. 
She bore with his brutal insults, his selfishness, &c., until she could bear 
no more. Death would have been the result. 

Shortly after her departure, deep-rooted disease ended the digraceful 
career of her miserable husband. He left an estate worth $52,000—the 
whole the proceeds of his wife's exertions-~and he bequeathed to his 
daughter Virginia, $18,000; to Constance Kepler, (Celeste’s sister) 
$7,000 ; and the balance, afier deducting several small bequests for his 
friends, he condescended to restore to its rightful owner, Celeste herself. 
His body was not buried until she returned to Baltimore a few weeks 
ago; and even then, badly as he had treated her, she manifested all the 
devotion of a woman., At her own expense, she had the body taken out 
of the vault, bought a beautiful spot at Green Mount Cemetery, and had 
him interred there, following his body al/ alone, and in tears, to the 
grave, his relations refusing to mingle tears even in the sanctuary of the 
dead—thus wounding the feelings of the lonely and afflicted widow in a 
manner she can never forget; and under which circumstances she cannot 
be blamed for her present resolution. 

A person named Johnson (formerly a friend of Elliot's) bas taken 
charge of his estate, as also of his daughter Virginia, and his sister-in- 
law Consiance Kepler. By his deceased friend’s special desire, this 
hopeful guardian has so prejudiced both the daughter and sister against 
their relative, that neither of them will bardly treat ber with common de- 


coram. She therefore returns to Eurepe broken-hearted and childless 
She will never be the same woman again. 

Celeste was originally a pupil of the Academie Royale of Paris; and 
by perseverance and industry, backed by that necessary ingredient, go- 
nius, has raised herself up to her present elevated position. Whether 
as an actress, a pantomimist, or a danseuse, she is equally excellent; 
witness her dashing touches of true comedy at St. Louis in “‘ Foreign 
Affairs,” and her pathos as Marie in “Marie Ducange,” her mute elo- 
quence as Maurice in “ The Child of the Wreck,” or her graceful 


movements in “ St Mary’s Eve,” and “ The World of Dreams.” 
————— Ee 


Jupee Story.—This distinguished jurist is so much indisposed, that 
he was unable to take his seat on the Bench of the Circuit Court in Mas- 
sachusetts, on Monday last, Judge Sprague having been obliged to ad- 
journ the sitting of that Court in consequence.—Judge Story has been 
nominated for the Presidency by some of the Ohio papers. In silusion 
to this he has published a card inthe Boston Advertiser stating that when 
he first took his seat upon the Bench he resolved never to be a candi- 
date for any political office, and that he means wo adhere strictly to his 
resolution. 


- 

Pickrockets.—A passenger from Philadelphia lost his pocket book 
containing $5000 on Saturday night, ia the crowd pressing on board the 
ferry beat from the cars. It ought to be well known that rogues are al- 
ways on the alert among the car passengers arriving in the night trains, 
and every one should be specially careful at such times of his purse.— 
Jersey City Adv. 

——a—— 

Maragiace Extraordixany.—AMALGAMATION.—We learn that the 
marriage ceremony was performed inthis town on Sunday evening last, 
by Rev. Gardiner Deane, an itinerant preacher of no particular denomi- 
nation, between David Lewis, a descendant of one of the celebrated 
African chiefs, and Eliza Jane Gibson, a native of the Emeraid Iale. 
The marriage being in anticipation of the repeal of the law of this State 
providing against the intermarriage of persons of different color, the usual 
preliminaries of publication, &c., were dispensed with, the reverend cler- 
gyman, of course, assuming all attendant—not to say subsequent—re- 
sponsibilities.—New Bedford Mercury. 

— 


New Fasnionaste Potators.—The Daily Wheeling Gazette speaks 
of a new species of the potatoe plant that has just been imported from 
South America. The fruit grows on vines, like pumpkins, and will do to 
makes handsome arbors : asingle seed potatoe being sufficient to cover a 
verandah. The beauty of this above ground vegetable, is, that you can 
pick out the finest potatoes without damaging the plants, and leave the 
‘small potatoes’ to grow bigger. We should rather see or taste these 
potatoes, if they are good for anything, than tell of them. We are in- 
clined to believe that the Wheeling Gazette paragraph is the only root 
which the above ground potatoe has sprung from.—Morn. Chrontede. 

——— 

A Friyine Macuinet.—A man in New Orleans is constructing an ex- 
traordinary machine by which he intends to navigate the air. He ise 
skilful and intelligent mechanician and is sanguine of success. 

a 


Awrvut Catamity.—This morning the steamboat Vermilion, on her 
way down the lake, while atthe port of Huron, took fire and burned down 
to the water’s edge. The chambermaid and a lady passenger named 
Davidson, supposed to be burnt, as nething can be found of either sipce. 
The Vermilion had a large quantity of freight on board, mostly flour ; 
a considerable number of passengers. Nothing was saved, so instanta- 
neou: was the conflagration. It proceeded from one of the hands acci- 
dentally dropping a demijobn or can of spirits turpentine, which bursted 
over the boilers, and caught fire immediately, enveloping the whole ves- 
sel in flames in an instant. The Perry, which arrived soon after, took 
the Vermilion’s passengers on board.— Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 8. 

i 

A Princeton N. J. paper states that laboring men are now working 
among the farmers in that region, for twenty-five cents perday. If some- 
thing is not done, our laboring population will soon be in as indigent a 
condition as that of half pauperised. However, we have one great rem- 
edy, which will stand to us in our need for at least a hundred years to 
come ;—i. e. the glorious forests and prairies of the far west. 

— ———— 

Boty Roszery.—A few evenings since two villains entered the house 
of Mr, Parmenus Johnson, of Baltic street, Brooklyn, and suddenly 
knocked down Mr. B., who was sitting alone in his parlor, and carried 
off his pocket book, which contained $85 in bank bills. 

ee 

Suockinc.—At Mount Pocono, Penn., last week, the log house of Na- 
than Stevens was destroyed by fire, and his two children perished in the 
flames! Mr. S, was recently from Connecticut, and both himself and 
wife were absent when the fire occurred. Having thus lost their all, the 
husband set out on foot tor Wilkesbarve for assistance, and two days after- 
wards his wife arrived in that town, but could ubtain no tidings of him. 

rr 

The ladies of rank in Prrsia keep bandsome little Turkish pages to 
kiss them. None, however, are tolerated in the office who are over tem 
years old. The lord of the manor takes care of that. 
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VIEW OF EDINBURGH FR(M CALTON HILL. 


EDINBURGH, the metropolis of Scotland, is situated in the northern | rugged rock, which rises on three sides from a level plain to the height 
part of the county of that name, about a mile and a half from the Frith | of about 200 feet. At the opposite or eastern extremity of the town 
of Forth. Its streets and squares are constructed with great elegance | stands the palace and abbey of Holyrood, for several centuries the resi- 
and regularity, and the scenery around, owing to the abrupt and craggy | dence of the monarchs of Scotland. The views accompanying this ne- 

} heights of Salisbury, the Calton hill, and Arthur’s seat, is very striking. | tice are faithful drawings of the town and castle, made a Londen ar- 
Of the public works and buildings in Edinburgh, the Castle is the most | tist on the occasion of the Queen’s recent visit to Holyrood Palace, dur- 
remarkable. It is situated at the western ex'remity of the town upon a | ing her journey in Scotland. 
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VIEW OF EDINBURGH Cas''£ FROM THE GRASS-MARKET, 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE OF SIR HENRY MORGAN 
THE BOLD BUCCANEER. 


The early life and adventures of this celebrated English Baronet have 
been recently taken as a theme on which to work out a historical ro- 
mance; and some of the many incidents of his bold but infamous career 
form truly the most exciting romance of history. I will relate two or 
three of his daring exploits, as examples to military men, to show with 
what comparative smal! means the most brilliant actions can be effected, 
when aided by presence of mind and intrepidity. 

Puerto Velo is a small port on the western side of the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama, scarcely noticed in the present day; but it was a place of vast im- 
portance to the Spaniards, as it was the depot of all the riches of the Pa- 
cific Ocean coming to Europe by way of Panama. There was a fort on 
each side the harber, of considerable strength, and another that looked 
towards the land, and protected the place in that direction. There were 
garrisons in these forts, beside the troops in the town, and it was looked 
on as the strongest place possessed by the Spaniards, after Carthagena 
and the Havannah, 

It was with little more than three hundred men that Morgan proposed 
to carry this place, and he succeeded. Having entered Puerto de Na- 
vo, and sailed up high in the bay, he anchored and landed at Pontin.— 
A’sisted by a guide, he marched to Estora longa le Mos, collecting his 
men, and pushed forward to gain the outskirts of the city. At the first 

st he met he contrived to surprise the sentry without creating alarm. 
Roxie gained from him all the information he could, Morgan made a 
dash at the fort. Tbe suddenness of the night attack, which gave hardly 
time tosummon the Commander, was effected with such intrepidity, that 
the garrison immediately submitted. 

Unable to spare men to guard the prisoners, they were thrust into a 
dungeon, the magazine was fired, and the garrison disposed of in a sum- 
mary and truly buccaneer fashion. The victory, so easily gained, in- 
spired the Morganites with courage to attack the town, which being un- 
prepared, made no resistance. The Commandant had barely time to 
throw himself into the fort, from whence he opened a fire on the marau- 
ders. Being at the work of pillage in the town, this did but quicken 
their movements. They stripped the churches and houses in a very short 
space of time; and, in revenge for being disturbed in so laudable a pur- 
suit, they resolved to storm the castle; which, however, from its gallant 
defence, was found an enterprise not easy of execution. In attempting 


to set fire to the gates, the assailants had large stones and fire-balls | 


thrown on their heads, that made them desist. They began to lose cou- 
rage ; and the position of Morgan became very critical, when, as the day 





dawned, it discovered to him and his followers the English colors flying | 
| Here, after an action which cost the Spaniards 600 killed and twice as 


on the remaining castle, which had been successfully stormed by another 
party. This inspired Morgan’s own band with fresh courage. He 
caused all the monks and nuns that he held prisoners to fetch the ladders 
out of their churches, and plant them against the walls of the fort,—a 
species of matins quite novel for these recluses, who conjured the Go- 
“vernor to surrender, and save their lives. He was deaf to their entrea- 
ties, and they were shot down without discrimination. By these ladders 
the assailants mounted; and the Spaniards, intimidated by this boldness, 
threw dewn their arms, the Governor alone refusing quarter,—and he 
was put to death, while his wife and daughter, clinging to him, in vain 
implored for merey. 

The President of Panama had, in the mean time, marched with troops 
to the assistance of Puerto Velo, but was met on the road and defeated 
by Morgan, and further was obliged to pay one hundred thousand pieces 
of eight (dollars,) to ransom the town from destruction. After levelling 
the forts, and throwing the guns into the sea, the Morganites returned to 
Jamaica, where, on the beach, at Port Royal, they divided their spoil, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, among the three 
hundred adventurers. 

The fame of this exploit raised Morgan's force to one thousand men, 
with a fleet of fifteen ships. The largest of these, however,—a frigate, 
of thirty-two guns, presented by the Governor of Jamaica,—was blown 
up during a debauch, and three hundred men perished in her. With 
the remaining seven hundred, Morgan again set forth to attack Mara- 
caibo; and it is to this portion of the adventurous career of this pirati- 
cal hero that I would call the attention of the naval and military read- 
ers, as an example of what can be accomplished by coolness and pre- 
sence of mind, in an instance of the most successful ruse de guerre that, 
perhaps, was ever practised. 

In casting the eye over the map of the northern pertion of South Ame- 
rica which is washed by the Caribbean Sea, and looking to the bottom 
of the Gulf of Venezuela, a narrow opening or passage will be observed, 
which leads into the salt-water lake of Maracaibo. On the right, after 
entering the lake, stands the town of Maracaibo, and at the termination 
of this cul de sac, Gibraltar ; both these places had been attacked some 
yeare previously by Lolonnois, the celebrated French buccaneer, and 
plundered. They had, however, recovered so much of their ancient pros- 

rity as to be thought objects worthy of attack by Morgan and his band. 
The bold adventurer, therefore, set out on the expedition; and after a 
quick passage, he arrived at the bottom of the gulfas the night began 
to close in, when he boldly pushed into the lake, and passed the fort 
commanding the passage without being seen, and arrived in front of 
Maracaibo: no resistance was made either here or at Gibraltar; but 
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suit after this object in the forest, the adventurers returned dispirited wo 
Maracaibo; and there learned, to their dismay, that their retreat was 
likely to be cut off, and that they had fallen into a man-trap. There 
were three Spanish men-of-war at the entrance of the lake, and the fort 
that commanded the passage had been strengthened, and fresh guns 
mounted to bear on any ships that might attempt the passage. The 
hearts of Morgan’s followers failed at this intelligence; he alone pro- 
served coolness and presence of mind: he set to work—fitted np a fire- 
ship, so that she could not be recognised; he placed on her deck several 
logs of wood, dressed up to appear as men, with montero caps-on their 
heads, sham guns (commonly called quakers) were placed in her ports, 
and she floated down until she fell on board one of the Spanish ships, 
and the match having reached the combustibles, both vessels were soon 
in a blaze; one of the other ships ran on shore to avoid the danger, and 
the third became an easy prize to the pirates. This difficulty had been 
overcome, but there remained the fort to obstruct their way out to sea.— 
Morgan in vain attempted to play off his monks and nuns, whom he 
held prisoners, by placing them on the decks of his ships—they of the 
fort paid no respect to this kind of passport, and fired at them, Seeing 
this, Morgan retired with his ships higher up the lake, then lowering 
his boats, they were filled with men, and fe her to pull for the shore; 
when arrived there, and having got into a creek where they could not be 
seen from the fort, the greater part of the men lay down in the bottom 
of the boats, and were covered with tarpaulins; the boats then returned 
to the ships, having apparently only those that rowed to take them back : 
they pulled to the off sides of the ships, where those lying down started 
up, and away again for the shore. This mancouvre haviag been practised 
three or four times, the Spaniards, seeing the boats pulling ashore full of 
men, and returning pg aoe | empty, conceived that they had landed to 
make a night attack on the fort on the land side; they therefore shifted 
most of their guns to that direction, and their attention was all drawn 
that way—when Morgan, slipping his cables, and, by the favor of a fine 
moonlight night, let his ships drop until abreast of the fort, when, clap- 
ping on all sail he could carry, and favored by a breeze off land, he 
passed rapidly out to sea, firing afew guns at the fort, which the outwit- 
ted Spaniards could not return. 

This exploit, which has never been exceeded in ancient or modern 
times, gained Morgan so much renown, that his force swelled to 4000, and 
several young men of family jcined him. With these and a fleet of thirty- 
seven sail he set out, captured the island of St. Catherine,and fiom thence 
he pushed on to pay hia promised visit to the President, or Governor, of 
Panama. He landed at Chagres, and, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
the country, and all the obstacles thrown in his way, he arrived in nine 
days’ march, with his little army, in view of Panama and the Pacific Ocean. 


many wounded, he reached the ramparts, and, after sustaining a sharp 
fire, he made himself master of the place, which unfortunately took fire, 
and continued burning several days. Morgan was charged with this act, 
but he denied all knowledge of it—with the more apparent justice, as it 
was quite contrary to his interest : it was burnt, probably, by the Spani- 
ards onthe same principle as Moscow by the Russians. Molten gold 
and silver were found incrusted on the pavement of Panamain many 
places, and the value of thousands was fished up out of the wells and cis- 
terns. The captors remained in the half ruined city for three months, 
rioting in every kind of debauchery ; and when they marched back to 
Chagres, they were acoompanied by 175 mules loaded with gold, silver, 
and jewels. Arriving at Chagres, M. made a division of the booty ; 
but some of his followers, thinking he taken the lion’s share, mvti- 
nied—so that he was glad to steal away with two ships He reached 
Jamaica with 400,000 dollars in spe substantial proof of his 
prowess, 

Different estimates have been made of the character of Sir Henry 
Morgan; withsome he was classed among the buccaneers and pirates ; 
and | have even seen, in a recent publication in England, his name mixed 
up with celebrated highwaymen and housebreakers. If Morgan was a 
buccaneer and pirate, equally so were the two Governors of Jamaica 
who granted him commissions. Without this document he never put to 
sea: and Charles the Second was no less a pirate, for he sent out the 
Oxford frigate of 32 guns to co-operate with him, and be at his dispusi - 
tion. This ship was blown up at Port Royal while Morgan was a: din- 
ner on board: he and those who sat at the same side of the table with 
him escaped—strong presumption that he was not born to be drowned, 
or yet burned to pe He was appointed by the king & Commander in 
the Navy, was knighted, was a member of the council, and three times 
acted with credit as Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica. His own conduct 
in private life was not marked by any acts of cruelty, and he endeavored 
by his good conduct to atone for the misdeeds of his myrmidons. 

When the commissions were withdrawn, and privateering was pst an 
end to, he quitted the sea, purchased a plantation, which he took plea- 
sure to improve, and demeaned himself as becoming a good citizen ; but 
both the pride and interests of Spain had been so deeply wounded, that 
the court harbored the deepest revenge against him. By bribing the 
courties at St. James's, not unlikely the king himself, they procured an 
order from the Secretary of State for his recall to England. He was 
brought home a prisoner, and left to languish in a jail, without the means 
of justification being granted him. This cruel treatment, after the 
rewards he had received, and without ostensible reason, overcame that 


the principal object of the adventurer, the money, had been carried | gallant spirit that had resisted so many dangers. He sank under the 
away and concealed in the woods, and no threats or cruelties could in- 
duce the Spaniards to reveal where they were hid. After a fruitless par- 


| 


infliction—not the only victim to the vascillating and reckless temper 
of the merry monarch. 
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THAT LADY. 


“ Truth is etrange—stranger than gy a q 


Alas! alas! that Ishould say it! body Elee. 


I knew a lady once—pray understand me, 


For well I know where wags and wits would land me | 


On this assertion ;—and I choose to shun 

Their foolish malice, and defeat their fun :— 

I knew a lady once, and she was fair,— 

“Indeed !” cries Wiedom—" had she auburn hair? 
And Grecian nose? and op'aing rose-bud-lips? 
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| For facts there een ye shall have them, too— | 
O’erwhelming some—convincing even you! i 
Have ye forgot that pattern-wife “down east,” 
Whose family one day by Tree increas’d? j 
Have ye forgbttea too—but I forbear, 
For in your lineaments I read despair. | 
There, burn your paper, give away your press, | 
And plague the world with your “ new notions” less! 


But where’s my lady? Ah,! beg her pardon! j 

| Charging these heathen, I have rode so bard on, 

| That my Pegazsus, eager in the flight, | 
Mas left her ladyship quite out of sight. 


“ And eyes of Heaven's own blue—whose soft eclipse | But to return. This lady that knew 


“Left all the world—or which is much the same— 
“ Her love—in The dark, despite his fame ? 

“ Had she a swan-like neck, whose yielding base 

“ Form’d but the cap to many a nobler grace? 
“In form, was she majestic—or petite ? 

“ And, my good sir,—did’st ever note her feet? 

«“ Was she—a”— 


For Heaven's sake and mine, my dear Sir Model! 
Confine thy fancies in thy own weak noddle! 
And if thy tongue no better gaoler prove 
Thas this sad sample promises—“ per Jove |” 
Altho’ my pocket’s not o’erstock’d with pelf, 
Ilere’s for a balter—go and hang thyself ! 


Now for our tale,—I! once a lady knew, 
And she was fair, upon my word 'tis true ; 
Nay, I cam prove it to you, if need be: 
For, al) who ever saw her, will agree 
Upon this ground ;—howe’er in politics, 
Religious creeds—opinions on the weather 
And such slight matters,—they may fail, to mix 
Or blend their views in harmony together ;— 
And there be some few living at thie day 
Who, under oath, with me would truly say, 
“The lady was most fair !"—and if you lean a 
Point tow’rd doubt, just issue your subpena ; 
This point thus settled, let’s at once proceed 
And tell our tale with all convenient speed. 
For who—l ask—in this bright age of steam, 
Would “ dilly dally” with a halting team ? 
Who'd take the zig-zag road o’er hill and dale, 
While locomotives shoot across the vale’? 
Who'd ride at all, if all had wings to fly? 
Triumphantly—I pause for a reply! 


Then let’s go on, dear reader ;—and still on 
With locomotive speed !—we’ll soon have done 
With all the crooks and turns in this sad story, 
And get ourselves all cover’d up with glory !! 
But, lest it prove at once too much for you, 
Reet here awhile,—then glance at 


CHAPTER TWO. 

Ladies! dear ladies '— for I love you all; 
Young, middle aged, old—both great and smal) ;— 
(But this sub-rosa,—for if heard by one, 


Was fair to look upon, “ and well to do.” 

That such an one should such outrageous acts 
Commit, was strange—but these are stubborn facts! | 
| Take warning—O! ye belles who gem Broadway, } 
| From this example dire, and never stray | 

From that “ broad” plain, tho’ ill-pav’d path of duty, 
| For after all, ‘tis the grand mart of Beauty. | 
| There—if an exquisite but wants a wife 
| Or something less—to cheer his ennui'd life, 
| He straight repairs, nor ever fails to fiod 
Or this, or that, just suited to bis mind. | 





| But, to proceed with this straight-forward tale, 
| And if, dear reador, its sad close shall fail 
To waken deep emotion’s slumbering sea 
And burst the floodgates of your sympathy, ) 
| My tearfal muse and Iare quite mistaken, 
| And vainly have our happier mood forsaken. 
| It would be well enough just here to state 
| The name of our fair heroine ;—'twas Kate !— 
| Her outre father was that “ man of mould 
| Who paid his debts !! !"—His story bas been told. 
Most of her passing time at home she spent, 
| Yet, strange to say, she was intelligent! 
| Which saddens still, the stern decrees of fate, 
| Alas for thec! alas! O! Kate! O! Kate! 
But I must hasten to the closing scene 
| That shuts the world ovt from our heroine :-— | 
, Two sev’ral times, at least, this current year, 
I’ve met her} at her home—that home so dear 
Whieh she shall see—but I anticipate :— | 
Once when I call’d—(and it was rather late 
| One afternoon)—she look’d indeed bewitching ; | 
} 
| 
} 


| Bur (plebean task !) some linen she waa stitching ! ! 
} Again (incorrigible Kate:) | made my bow 

(“ Ye that have tears, prepare to shed them now |") 
| And found her ladyship—O! shocking ! 


KNITTING HER “Pa” A VULGAR WINTER STOCKING!!! 


‘GOOD NIGHT: A SWISS HYMN. 


| Amongst the Alpine regions, the Shepherd’s hora | 
is the signal for a solemn and religious ceremony, | 
and is used for a more noble purpose than the mere | 
| recall of cattle from their pasturage. Whenthe sun 
| has quitted the valley, and hie lingering beams still 
cast a glow of fading lig&t onthe snowy summits of | 








*'Twould blast my dearest hopes beneath the sun.”) | the mountains, the Shepherd, whose hut is placed on 


Dear ladies, then, much are you scandalized 

Where, most of all on earth, you should be prized. 

Witness the doctrines of those modern “ lights” (7) 

Who preach “reform” in most erratic flights 

Of faney—both political and social, 

Yet, never fear—“ the animals” are docile; 

And if they were not, your bold champion, I, 

Would not for euch injustice pass them by 

Unnotic'd;—nay, ill-rounted asl am 

On this unmanageable steed—whose dam 

Was ne’er by mortal seen ;—I'll spur the beast 

And splinter with them one etrong lance, at least! 
Here goes!!! 

Ye starveling sticklers for “Association 

For mutual and common benefit! 

Society’s full re-organization” 

Will do yow good, when ye have compase’d it 

But dream not ye—however high ye soar 

lu your great theory—that ye can peur 

A lev’ning oil upon th’ uneven sea 

Of varied human skill and energy! 

How comes itin your vagaries, that you, Bire, 

Have chase’d the ladies among non-producere 3 

Anewer me this! and if in faet’s plain fece 

Ye youy position bold—ne’er dream of grace! 


—.. 


| the highest Alp, grasps his horv, and pronounces | 
| through his speaking trumpet, this solemn injunction | 
| to the world below: “ Praise ye the Lord !” Every | 
| shepherd in the neighborhood who catches this sound, 
in succession repeats the sentence at the door of his 
| cabin; thus, perhaps, for a quarter of an hour the 
| cliffs and rocky precipices fling to each other the oft- 
repeated echoes of the sublime admonition. An holy 
| stillness succeeds the last reverberation, all kneel 
| bareheaded and in silent devotion until darkness 
reigns upon the earth, and veils the towering moun- 
tains. Again the horn sounds, and the peaceful, so- 








cial good aight, once more awakens the echoes ; hills, 
vales, and rocky cliffs, all sink to rest. 
Time for returoing home— 


| 
Day hath withdrawn her light, 


The vesper hour is come, 
Bright shines the lamp of night. 
Hark ! ‘tis the call of heaven; 
The mountain voice is heard ; 
That solemn horn at seven 
Proclaime the holy word— 
“ Hallelujah, praise the Lord.” 


Slack is the hunter’s bow, 
His arrow’s in its rest, 








Shepherde are bending low, 
The sun is in the west. 
These awful heights have pour’d 
Again God's hymn of praise ; 
Hark! stilihis holy word 
Their cheerful voices raise— 
“ Hallelujah, praise the Lord!" 


Wet is the dewy fleece, 
flung is each flow’ret’s bell, 
All worldly labors cease, 
The bee is in her cell! ; 
Soft hour of stillness reigns, 
Thecountless echo’s heard 
Of mingling spirits’ strains, 
And angels waft the word— 
“ Hallelujah, praise the Lord.” 


Homeward returning, all 
Our highest neighbors hail ; 
Grey misty shadows fall 
Around our peaceful vaie. 
Good night ; the only words, 
Responds to that of heaven, 
Which supersedes the Lord’s ; 
The benediction’s given— 
“ Hallelujah, praise the Lord!" 


1 SAW HER ONCE. 


I caw her once ; and still l see 
That placid eye and thoughtful brow ; 
That voiee! it spoke but once to me— 
That quiet voice is with me now. 


Where’er I go my soul is blest ; 
She meets me there, a cheering light ; 
And when! sink away to rest 
She murmurs near—Good night! good night 


Our earthly forms are far apart ; 
Byt can her spirit be so nigh 
Nor I a home within her heart ? 
And Love but dream her fond reply? 


Oh, no ! the form that I behold— 
No shaping this of memory ! 

Her self, her self, is here ensoul'd ¢ 
—I saw her once ; and still I see. 


A LOVE EPISTLE. 


A married lady, young and fair, 

With rose-like cheeks and sunny hair, 

And eyes that were a Cupid-snare, 
They flashed about sobrightly ; 

Along the Forum walk’d of late, 

Her servants follow’d her in state, 

Beside her was her jealous mate,— 
Old, wither’d, and unsightly. 


As on their way they gaily hie, 
The lady’s lover saunter’d by; 
He stopp’d and ogled with an eye 
Of blue that sparkled sweetly. 
The lady saw him in a tice, 
Her eyea beam’d up like Paradise ; 
She hit upon a rare device 
Tg cheat her spouse completely. 


She long’d to interrupt his walk 

To see him laugh and hear him talk. 

What bar a woman’s will can balk 
When urged along by Cupid? 

Along the ground she feign’d to slide,— 

She fell! the swain at once espied 

The trick, and hurried to her side,— 
The husbaud look’d quite stupid 


The lover raised her from the ground, 
He cast his arms her waist around; 
’*T was whisper'd that he even found 

A lucky chance to press her. 
His fingers twined with hers were seeo 
To tremble like the aspens green ; 
The panting lover wish'd, I ween, 

Unnoticed to caress her. 


He whieper’d something ia her ear, 

The lady still pretended fear, 

His hand approach’d her sweet lips near, 
And secretly she kissed it, 

While from her eyes a tear or two, 

That glitter’d like the morning dew, 

The lady shed, for well she knew 
That tears her plan assisted. 





* 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 12, 1842. 


MONEY AND TRADE. 
Money continues very abundant, but whether this circurnstance arises 
more from a greater want of confidence in business men, or the uncer- 


So 


tainty of investments in stocks and public securities, it is impossible to | 


determine. ‘Trensury notes are taken for temporary investment by banks 


and moneyed men, because by new enactments they now bear interest, | 11 1,, applications for the clemency of Governor Seward will prove una- 


when not paid after maturity, and are also receivable for customhouse 
dues; but the laws in relation to them are open to repeal or modification 
the moment that a new party comes into power. 

The demand for American produce in Europe will now doubtless be 
increased, as our prices are low enough tocompete successfully with the 
agricultural produce of Europe. This must be paid for in specie—a fact 
practically evinced by the present low state of the exchanges with Eu- 


rope, at this season of the year, when usually they rule highest. The | 


precious metals are now flowing upon us in answer to the low state of 
sterling bills, of which the best descriptions have been sold as low as 54 
per cent, nominal premium; arate which will allow of their purchase 
purposely for specie importations. 

Sterling bills have been in fair demand during the last few days at 
106 @ 1064; and in francs 5.423 @ 5.45. Treasury notes are in de- 
mand at par, at which rate sales are daily made. Southern exchanges, 
no alteration. 


The receipts of Western Flour continue unusually light for the season ; 


this, with the prospect of only a moderate supply before the close of na- 


vigation, enables holders to be very firm. We quote Genesee at $425 | 


@ $4314; Ohio and Michigan, $4.25. There is oo alteration in South- 
ern, and the demand for this description is limited. 3000 bushels IlIli- 
noia wheat sold on Thursday at 90 cents—2000 bushels Maryland corn, 
49 cents. Ohio corn 25 cents measure. Oats 27 cts. There are no 
buyers of Barley in market at the moment, except the distillers, and 
they offer 43 cts. 
thing done in Tobacco this week. 


at $5.90. ‘ 
We have Little change to notice in cotton. 


than ourlast quotations, and remain s!vady. 
An English correspondent of the Journal of Commerce thus dis- 


Jous C/Cott.—Vasibus rumors have got into circulation during the 
week past, respecting the conduct of this unfortunate man. The Morn- 


| ing Chronicle says, that the proximity of his approaching doem, does not 





Prices are { cent lower | 


| It will be a singular one. 
_ elected, the whigs will indeed be disheartened. We look with great in- 


There are sellers of Flaxseed rough at $10 tce. No- | 
Pot Ashes sold at $5.50 and Pearls | 


courses :—The Cotton Market here has been extremely depressed, and | 


no wonder. 


verien, and the increase of duty on the mixed cotton and woollen goods, 
have created quite a panic. At Leeds the greatest anxiety prevails as 
to the future, and where new markets are to be found. 

Against the British Tariff considerable outcry continues to be raised 


The manufacturers are ata ctand still as to purchasing, | 
having now five hostile tariffs against them. The labors of the Zoll- 


by the agricultural party, but evidently without rhyme or reason. They | 
declare themselves going to be ruined, owing to the importation of eattle, | 


yet up to the present not a thousand head have been brought into the 
country. From America they have much more real cause for dread, in 
the salted beef and pork. 


Consctence.—There is a singular story inthe Bangor Whig of aman 
named FLint, who came into the Common Pleas Court in that town and 
insisted upon confessing himself guilty of the crime of perjury. He 
stated that in May, 1840, one Isaac Hacker sued his father, and when 
the case came to trial he was called as a witness, and swore falsely. He 
travelled all the way from Lee, 70 miles, for the express purpose of eas- 
ing his conscience by making a public confession, and having made it, he 
returned peaceably home. This is quite equal to a recent announcement 
in the London Times, as follows:—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
acknowledges the receipt of four hundred pounds ($2,000) conscience 
money, from some person signing himself * Aliquis.’’ Would that con- 
science could be universal in its touch upon the breeches pockets of all 
rogues. We would give a year’s subscription to Brother Jonathan for a 
sight of either of these interesting young men. 

————[— 

LaTz rrom Yucatan.—The latest advices state that the Yucatanos 
were daily expecting an attack from the Mexican army sent against 
them ; but they are in no wise dispirited, or doubtful of their ability to 
repe! the invaders. Gen. Slemos, the commander in chief, was march- 
ing from Merida with 500 men, to join Col. Lavo, in Campeachy, and 
another division ef 1200 men from the eastern part of the state, were 
hourly expected at the same point. 


| novelties. 


seem to have much effect on his spirits, or to alter his demeanor ina 
great degree. He is busily engaged in writing nearly the whole day, 
eats his food with a tolerable appetite—but desires to see no visitors, 
except his brother and immediate relations. It is generally believed that 


vailing; nevertheless one of his friends (Mr. J. B. Hasty,) isnow at Al- 


bany for the purpose of interceding with the Governor in his behalf. It 
| appears that Mr. Hasty was present when the box containing the body 


of Adams was brought down stairs, and he intends to swear that Colt did 
not take it down or rest it upon his shoulder, as swern to by the keeper 
of the building upon the trial. This testimony is exhibited to disprove 
his, and thus to confirm Colt’s statement that the black marks upon his 
neck were occasioned by Adam: and not by the box. Upon this repre 

sentation a commutation of his sentence is asked ; and if Governor 


Seward refuses it, Colt will certainly be hung next Friday. 
EE 
Massacuvusetts Evectiox.—This event comes off next Monday.— 


If Davis should be defeated and Morton 


terest to the result. 


—— 
Governor Dorr continues to be the theme of the Rhode Island papers. 
It’s well they havn’t many great men in Rhode Island, or we’d never 


hear the end of them. 
——=—_- 


The friends of Dr. Maccowan wiil be pleased to learn that his inte- 


| resting lecture before the Temperance Society of the College of Physi- 


cians and Surgeons of the University, on the duties of medical men to- 
wards the missionary enterprize, has been published in a neat pamphlet. 
It may be had at 205 Broadway. 


ak. eS 
THE THEATRES. 

The sacred opera of the “ Israelites in Egypt’’ continues to be the at- 
tractive feature atthe Park Theatre; and during the week probably 
thousands of religious persons have witnessed its performance who were 
never in a play-house before in their lives. The company of vocalists 
engaged in it is probably the strongest that has been collected since the 
days of Garcia; the orchestra is more numerous and effective than at 
any former period; the beautiful scenery and costume, perfect grouping 
and appointments,—everything, in short, that can help to give illusion te 


| the scene, or that can delight the eye, have been liberally provided. It 


was announced that the operatic corps would depart for Philadelphia on 


| Monday, and whether the piece will be continued this week we are not 


advised. 
Atthe Bowery Theatre, Mr. Vandenhoff and the manager (Mr. Ham- 
blin) have been playing in the “legitimate drama:"” Othello was the 


\ piece on Wednesday evening, the latter sustaining the character of the 


jealous Moor, and the former that of Iago. The character and duplicity 


| of Tago was well preserved on this occasion, though Mr. Vandenhoff’s 
, boisterous manner did not characterize it with that quiet and cool villany 
| which it was evidently the intention of the author to pertray. On Thurs- 
| day night the tragedy of Julius Cesar was represented—Brutus, by Mr. 


Hamblin, and Mark Anthony, by Mr. Vandenhoff. We were not present. 

At Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre, novelties are continually succeeding 
‘‘Giovanni in Gotham,” and “The Boots and the Swan,” 
are a couple of the manager’s latest pieces. 


EE 
AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION, 
This long expected new work by Cuartes Dickens, Esq., is now 
published complete in an Extra Double Brother Jonathan, at the low 
price of 124 cents, or ten copies for one dollar. Orders from the coun- 
try must come free of postage. 


——————<—<— 
REPUBLICATION OF 


The London Lancet. 


On the Ist of January 1843, the publishers of the Brother Jonathan 
will commence the Republication of the “‘ LONDON LANCET.” Ie 
will be issued weekly in a style uniform with that of the London Edition, 
and sent to subscribers by Mail for$3 a year; $1.50 for a volume of six 
months. No subscriptions taken for less than one volume.—Orders may 
be addressed to WILSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 

162 Nassau-street, New York. 





